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Voted the most wanted pen for graduatio 





Parker “SI? Pens are available in 
the following colors: Black, Blue 
Cedar, Dove Gray, Cordovan Brown. 
$12.50; $15.00. Pencils, $5.00; 
$7.50. Vacumatic Pens, $8.75. 
Pencils, $4.00. 
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PLAN TO WRITE YOUR WAY TO SUCCESS 
WITH THE WORLD’S MOST WANTED PEN 


Seniors at 20 great universities, coast to coast, have made 
Parker their first choice—more wanted than the mext three 
makes combined! And no wonder. For here is a pen of rare 
beauty and precision—perfectly balanced—eager to write. 
Writing is actually fun with a “51”, Its tubular point starts 
instantly. Each stroke is smooth and silent. And this, too, is 
the pen that writes dry with wet ink ! 

So... whether you're in college or high school . . . whether 
you're graduating this year or later, get a “51” now. Let it 
help you write your way to success. For graduation, your 
birthday, or whatever the next gift occasion may be—ask for 
the world’s most-wanted pen . . . Parker “51”. The Parker Pen 
Company, Janesville, Wis. and Toronto, Can. 
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Make It Better! 


MARKS OF MATURITY: 6 


HERE you go!” scolded Mrs. Poyser as her poor, clumsy servant 

girl, Molly, tripped over her apron, and a large jug, two mugs, 
and four cans of ale crashed into smithereens. “The crockery you've 
broke since you've been in this house ‘ud make a parson swear! It's 
all your own wilfulness, I tell you, for there’s nobody no call to 
break anything if they'll only go the right way to work.” 

Ten seconds later Mrs. Poyser took down another precious brown- 
and-white jug, and caught the contagion. It slipped from her own 
hands and shattered helplessly on the floor. 

“Did ever anybody see the like?” she wailed. “The jugs are be- 
witched. There’s time when the crockery seems: alive, an’ flies out o° 
your hands like a bird. What is to be broke will be broke. I never 
dropped a thing in my life for want o’ holding it.” 

Mrs. Poyser, that delicious, character in George Eliot's Adam Bede, 
is an all too-human warning sign to you and you and me. For the 
acid test of maturity is whom or what we blame for the sins and 
errors we ourselves commit. 

Translated into the language of the psychiatrists, a mature person 
is never completely satisfied — either with himself or with the status 
quo —the way things are in the world around him. He strives to 
improve them both by persistent effort. 

Now this is one of the most difficult things for most people to 
learn. When we say, “Dissatisfaction is divine,” we do not mean 
that we should live in a perpetual stew of guilt or feelings of inferi- 
ority over our past mistakes. What we have to do is to face our own _ 
shortcomings immediately and frankly, see where we went wrong, — 
and then determine to go on from there and do it better next time. 
Remorse is not constructive. Self-criticism is. : 

The thing to fear is complacency — the blind spot that grows and 
spreads until we imagine we can do no wrong. When we say to 
ourselves, “Jim started it”; “The breaks were against me”; “It’s all 
the fault of the system,” we are trying to find a scapegoat for troubles 
that we have usually brought on ourselves. A good rule for my con- 
duct, said one philosopher, is to “act as if I alone have unlimited 
freedom of choice, but everybody else does not.” It may not be the 
exact truth, but it works! 

But we said, too, “Be dissatisfied with the world around you.” 
That's another tough problem. It’s necessary to keep things in bal- 
ance. We must have an accurate estimate of our own importance 
in the scheme of things — not too high, but not too low. We have to 
learn not to take ourselves too seriously. But we all know that this is 
a highly imperfect world. Everywhere we turn we see abuses, injus- 
tice, entrenched evils that cry for action. 

When we have learned to be responsible for our own acts, we 
must still learn to be responsible for the sins ofthe society of which 
we are a part. No man is free until he has some goal in life that is 
larger than himself and his own petty interests. So a truly educated 
person feels a definite, personal responsibility for working out in 
his own mind a pattern of the world as~he wishes it to be. And then 
he works day and night to bring that pattern to reality. 

Have you made yourself better? Then make the world better! 


OUR FRONT COVER: Eighty years separate informal family of today picnicking in the 
the two stages in the changing American outdoors, (Photo, Ewing Galloway) Below 
Family (the theme of this special issue) is the larger family group of 1868. (A 
shown on our cover. Above is the small, Currier & Ives print from Culver Service) 




















HOLY < \OKES/ THE PRETTIEST 
TEACHER IN SCHOOL, SHOOTING 
ON OUR RANGE/ 
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SQUINT AT THAT 
TargeT/ 
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KNOW MISS SAUNDERS WAS 


SOME POTENTIAL CHAMPIONS 

RIGHT HERE ESPECIALLY 
WITH REMINGTON RIFLES AND 
AMMUNITION TO GIVE YOU & BOOST 




















BE A RANGER—WIN A RANGER SHOOTING EMBLEM! Write 
for a new, FREE, illustrated booklet telling how to have fun 
shooting a rifie ... how to shoot straight ... how to win a 
Ranger Shooting Embiem for your jacket. Start your own rifie 
club. Write today—no obligation: SPORTSMEN’S SERVICE 
BUREAU — Dept. RSS-1, Sporting Arms & Ammunition Man- 
ufacturers institute, 343 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 









KLEANBORE IS REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. BY REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 











Nay What 
"You Please! 


» « « and that’s what we mean! This 


iN 
% 


letters column, a regular feature of all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. Other 
readers do, too. Address Letters Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y.— The Editors. 


I usually find Boy dates Girl very in- 
teresting. But in the March 31 issue, | 
was very surprised at the way Gay 
Head presented her remarks on the 
prom. First, I am sure that any girl who 
is invited to a prom does not plan on 
going to a hamburger joint in a formal 
dress. Nor is she satisfied with going 
over to the Barker’s for singing and 
drinking hot chocolate after the prom. 

Secondly, I did not agree with the 
“reasonable” hour for getting home. If 
you take your date to a high class res- 
taurant (not a “hot spot”) after the 
prom, it takes quite a while. 

And thira, when you get her home 
you'don't expect her to jump from the 
car to the house before you get a 


| chance to say goodnight. How much do 





you have to spend for a kiss these days! 
Richard Johnson 
Boy’s Tech. H.S., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Any comments from the girls?—Ed. 
oO e Oo 
In Say What You Please (Apri) 7) 
you printed a letter from Charles Holt 
of Orange, Texas. I have a comment to 
make. (Charles wrote in answer to an 
earlier letter from Joan Gettig of Al- 
toona, Pa., to say he doubted whether 
the youth of America were capable of 
preventing another war.—Ed.) 


Miss Gettig is correct in the sense 
that we, the Youth of America, are the 
future citizens of this country and of 
the world. And the “New York Time 
Youth Forum” is a proof that the youth 
of today are more interested in world 
affairs than their grandparents were 

Of course, there is a juvenile crime 
w:.ve in the country. But, is it AC- 
TUALLY the fault of youth itself? The 
answer is emphatically NO! It is the 
fault of inattentive parents and bad 
physical and qultural conditions. The 
adults who realize this are fighting 
juvenile delinquency with community 
centers, social groups, etc. If these 
agencies succeed, I believe we will have 
no worries as to the efficiency of our 
future citizens, the Youth of Today. 

Lawrence Jacobson 

Bronx H.S. of Science, Bronx, N.Y. 
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taking the clean dinner dishes out of the electric dish 

washer. She had just come in to join Dad and the two 
kids in the apartment living room. Dad was deep in the eve- 
ning paper, and wasn’t being much help. 

The problem was that the family wanted to go to the 
movies that evening. But Bob had seen the show at the 
Bijou, Alice and Mom had been to the Palace, and Dad 
mumbled something about, “They're all a lot of trashy pic- 
tures, anyway.” 

.. +. You can finish the story yourself, for perhaps it 
sounds familiar. It is familiar because, whether we like it 
or not, home isn’t what it used to be. The American family 
today is no longer a self-enclosed unit — making its own 
amusements, sewing its own clothes, growing its own food. 

Of course, this isn’t true of every family. Many of our 
farm and rural households are little communities of their 
own, rarely faced with the problem of the “nothing-to-do” 
Joneses. 

What is the, task of the average American family today? 
To provide jobs? No, Dad goes out to work, and maybe 
Mother, too. To produce the goods it uses? The grocery store, 
the bakery, the department store, the clothes shops do that. 
To offer amusements? The movies, the automobile, the teen- 
age club, the baseball park handle that. To educate the 
children? From nursery school to college, that’s another 
“outside” job. 


Trend Of U. S. Marriage & Divorce Rates, 1887-1946 
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GF iste hung over the Jones family. Mom had finished 


Aw 


From ‘“The Challenge of Democracy’’ by Blaich & Baumgartner, Harper & Bros. 
Chart shows figures in rates per 1000 persons. In 1946 
more than 4 Americans out of 1000 obtained divorces. 
The end of war jumped marriage rates in recent years. 
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The family is no longer the center of 


many economic and social activities 


What is left, then? The most important task is still there, 
raising children and developing their character, and serving 
as the center of family affection and devotion, 

But the American family has changed. On page 7, you 
can read about the development of the family in the past 
200 years. Here is a “family portrait” of today. 

First of all, the picture has fewer persons in it than ever 
before. The size of the American family has been steadily 
declining. At present the average family includes only three 
persons — the parents and one child. (To be exact, there 
were 315 persons in every 100 U. S. families in 1940.) 
Fifty years ago, the family averaged three or more children. 
Farm and rural families continue to be larger than city 
groups. And the smallest families are among well-educated, 
well-to-do city people. 

It was fortunate that old-time families were larger, for 
they had much more to do. Think of the many goods and 
services which used to be produced in the home. The spin- 
ning loom, the bake-oven, the vast cellar store of preserved 
food, the devices to make soap and candles are no longer 
necessary in the American home. Commercial laundries now 
handle the week’s washing, and dozens of electrical appli- 
ance make “women’s Work” easier done. 

Except for our farmers, and some of our professional and 
handicraft workers, almost every man goes away from home 
to his work> What is true for him has become increasingly 
true for his wife and daughters. Before the war, there were 
12,000,000 U. S. women workers. That figure jumped to 
18,000,000 during the war. Half of these women were mar- 
ried and one-third of them had one or more children under 
14 years of age. 

The American home has changed in many other ways. 
Even the happiest and most loving parents and children 
now find themselves cramped for space —in smal] apart- 
ments or unsatisfactory houses. In 25 leading U. S. cities a 
majority of families do not own their own homes. And as 
cities grow in size, the proportion of home-owners decreases. 
Thus the American family loses a sense of permanence it 
used to have in the “old homestead.” 

As industry, transportation, and communication have ad- 
vanced our progress, and as our cities have grown, govern- 
ment (Federal, state, and local communities) has taken 
over more and more of the family jobs. Girls used to get 
their education at home. Now they have the same opportu- 
nities for schooling as their brothers. The school-leaving age 
has been steadily raised. Opportunities for recreation — in 
playgrounds and clubs — are now eommunity projects. The 
rise of clinics and hospitals (both private and public) has 


























































Women served in all kinds of jobs during war. Many of 
them now find it difficult to retutn to homemaking. 





Ewing Galloway 
What's cooking? Usually whatever the butcher, baker, 
and grocer have to offer, not food processed at home. 


decreased the necessity of home nursing and medical care. 

Religious training and Bible reading are still an important 
part of home life. But family worship — both at home and 
at church — has declined over the years. 

In painting our portrait of the 1947 family, we must 
include the dark shadows of World War II. You can see evi- 
dence of this everywhere. Almost half of our families now 
in’ lude a war veteran. One in every 10 Americans served in 
the armed forces. Millions more worked in war factories. 
Many families moved hundreds or thousands of miles to 
find war work or to be near relatives in Army camps. The 
current housing shortage, increased by the war and our 
growing population, puts an added strain on family life. 
Doub!ii¢ p> ov: lamilies with relatives or friends often makes 
norm: |, relaxed f::mily life nearly impossible. 

If frm the beginning, we had had the foresight to See 
the effect of these many influences on the family, our 1947 








RKO- Radio Pictures Ine 
The movies are America’s greatest mass entertainment. 
The family often finds it unexciting to stay at home. 


portrait might not be a disturbing one. But there are many 
evidences which indicate that we have not faced these 
problems squarely and effectively. 

The most important evidence of this is the rising divorce 
rate in America (see chart). The number of divorces has 
increased out of all proportion to the normal population 
growth. Last year there were 550,000 divorces — an all-time 
record which outstripped 1945 by 10 per cent, the previous 
record year. There was one divorce for everv three mar- 
riages in 1946. In 1890 there was only one divorce for every 
17 marriages. 

Over the vears, the courts, the public, and certain (but 
not all) religious groups have become more tolerant of 
divorce. But divorce laws themselves have not become less 
strict, except in a few states. 

Studies of juvenile delinquency show that unhappy home 
background is one of its chief causes. Half of the children 
sent to reformatories come from broken homes — where par- 
ents do not live together. In one community it was found 
that nine evt of 10 delinquents came from disturbed and 
unhappy homes. 


The Family and Mental Health 

A new field of medical science has recently unfolded. 
This is psvchiatry, the study and treatment of diseases of 
the mind. Psychiatrists, in their work of readjusting and 
curing mentally ill people, see the general strain of modem 
family life as one of their main problems. The lack of proper 
childhood care and training, and the feeling of uncertainty 
and lack of confidence among adults, make for a growing 
number of psychiatric patients. Psvchiatrists also see ill 
effects in the growing number of “only-child” families. 

Psychiatrists and sociologists (students of human society) 
see a whole new trend in the American family. It is a trend 
towards the companionship family replacing the _ institu 
tionol family. We are moving away from the family as an 
institution ‘for childbearing, economic activity, and the duty 
of children and parents to the group. Instead we are sub 
stituting companionship, where the only test of successful 
marriage is the happy association of parents and children 
with each other. 

Some sociologists, like Carle C. Zimmerman, predict the 
end of the family by the turn of the next century. He sees a 
“symptoms of family decay” divorce, childlessress, and dis 
loyalty of family members to each other. But many othe 


experts are convinced that the family has a continuing useful 
future. The love of men and women, and their duty and 
privilege to. raise well-adjusted, happy children are the 


heart and soul of the American family. 
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The Changing 





American Family 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


pretty much for granted. But for a hundred and fifty 

years almost every foreign traveler who wrote about 
this country commented on two things: the exalted position 
of American women and the pampering of American chil- 
dren. America, it has been said again and again, is a women’s 
world and a children’s paradise. American family relation- 
ships, it is asserted, are more informal, and perhaps happier, 
than in other countries; the morals of the American family 
are higher than in most countries. 

To a large extent all this has been true. The revolution 
in family life began with the coming of the first settlers to 
America. The “emancipation of women” is no new: thing. 
The New World was a world of plenty, a world where, on 
the whole, life was easier, food and clothing and shelter 
more abundant, than in the old. The New World was a 
world that awaited development, that needed work, and 
willing workers. The New World was a world without many 
of the class divisions that existed in the old. What did these 
things mean for the American family? 


Ths Self-Sufficient Family 


They meant, first, larger and healthier families. Men and 
women — one might almost say boys and girls — married 
young, and had large families. They could give their children 
plenty of food and clothes. Though they went to work early, 
few children were overworked in youth. Though infant 
mortality was high, it was not as high as in the Old World. 
There was work for the whole family, but the demands of 
a large household kept women out of the fields. Because 
women themselves were in demand and because the work 
they did in the household was important, women early 
achieved a rough equality of social status. 

Thus the basis was laid for the later development of the 
American family. Though the father was pater familias, 
he was seldom the domineering domestic tyrant that he 
so often was in the Old World. It is worth noting that in 
Life with Father, it is the mother who usually gets her way. 
The position of women, high to start with, grew steadily 
higher. From the beginning girls had been given much the 
same schooling as boys. In the 19th century colleges for 
women were opened, and coeducation — unknown in Europe 
at the time — was established. The percentage of girls who 
g0 to college is higher than in any other country. 

In almost everything that concerned the home, the church, 
the school, social and cultural life, American men deferred 
to their womenfolk. Women, indeed, came to have such a 
monopoly on “culture” that the term itself took on feminine 
connotations. Women fixed the social standards. 


— have always taken their family relationships 
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Even more astonishing was the tendency to give women 
substantial control of the economy of the country. In the 
United States women own, more than half the property, and 
spend far more than half the money. Every lawyer knows 
this, every businessman, every advertiser. We take for 
granted, here, that husbands leave their property to their 
wives, trusting them to do right by the children. That is 
not the custom elsewhere — even in Britain. 

The late 19th and the 20th century saw revolutionary 
developments in the American family. The most noticeable 
was its shrinking in size. It is said that in the 18th century 
the average wife had seven children, in the early 19th five, 
in the late 19th three, and in the 20th two. 

What are the reasons for this? One is that men and women 

marry much later — at 24 or 25 instead of 17 or 18. Another 
is that America is becoming more urban, and urban families 
have always been smaller than rural. Another is that infant 
mortality is not nearly so high as it was, and people who 
have two or three children have a good chance of seeing 
them grow up. Another is, of course, the voluntary limitation 
of the size of the family. It seems probable, now, that the 
American family will continue to be relatively small. 
, The second notable development is the so-called “eman- 
cipation” of women. As we have seen this is, in fact, nothing 
very new. Within recent years the American woman has 
received larger legal rights and complete political rights. 
Economically “emancipation” is a doubtful blessing. It 
meant that women could go to work in factories and in 
offices. More than anything else the typewriter and the 
telephone accounted for this development. Women have 
today a choice of a career or marriage; many of them com- 
bine the two. Whether this form of emancipation has really 
benefited either women or society at large is a debatable 
question. Certainly it has cut down the size of the family 
and introduced profound changes im family life. 


Culver Service 


Soap-making a hundred years ago was a family affair. 
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Some people would say that the whole idea is 

wrong — that everybody looks too happy. They 
would have you believe that the rise in divorces, juvenile 
delinquency, and mental cases means that happy families 
are as extinct as the dodo bird. But there are still many 
really happy homes in America — and not just in movies 
or magazine stories. 

Take another look at the family in the picture. There is 
no question that they are eager and glad to be together. 
Mr. Marsh is not scowling and bitter because his mother- 
in-law and father-in-law were invited to dinner. Mrs. Marsh 
knows that her husband and children are proud of the 
snecial dinner she has cooked. Bobby and Barbara are not 
going to quarrel over who gets the wishbone. During the 
meal, no one will be left out of the conversation. From 
Bobby to Grandfather, each person is recognized as an indi- 
vidual. Each one has something constructive and interesting 
to contribute to the give-cnd-take of family life. 

Affection, good humor, cooperation, respect, understand- 
ing — these are some of the essentials for successful family 
living. But these attitudes are not just “doing what comes 
naturally.” Under the stresses and strains of modern times, 
it is all too easy to become quarrelsome and self-centered, 
insecure and emotionally unstable. The ties that bind the 
family together often give way. 

When this happens, the family circle can become a 
vicious circle. The sons and daughjgrs it produces are less 
likely to be successful, constructive citizens of their commu- 
nities and their country. And statistics show that young 
people whose home life was unhappy have two strikes 
against their own chances of a happy marriage. 


HT’: Mauy e1rors can you spot in this family picture? 


Social Evils Can Be Remedied 


How then can we strengthen — “the ties that bind”? 

Part of the answer is to get rid of some of the things that 
are hacking at those ties. On a recent “Town Meeting of 
the Air,” Dr. John Haynes Holmes, minister of the Com- 
munity Church in New York, said: “Marriage cannot be 
secure in a society which is insecure. It cannot hold to- 
gether in a world which is falling apart.” 

Dr. Holmes pointed to some of the social ills which 
disrupt family life —- bad housing, low incomes, unemploy- 
ment, race prejudice, inadequate medical care, poor school- 
inc Through local, state, and national agencies, the United 
S aies has made some progress in combatting these ills. 

'oday we have social security payments to the aged, un- 
employment compensation, minimum wage rates, and low- 
rent housing projects. Civic leaders are more concerned 
with planning healthy cities. There are health insurance 
plans like the Blue Cross. But there is no question that 
much more has to be done in these directions if the average 
American family is to have economic security. 

















Strengtheni 


You may ask, “What about the high divorce rate among 
people who have plenty of money?” 

That brings us to the problem of personal security. Stu- 
dents of the family consider this more basic to harmonious 
family living than economic conditions. Psychologists, so- 
ciologists, teachers, and religious leaders agree that modem 
parents often ruin their children’s chances for a happy mar- 
riage because they don’t know how to bring them up. 

There is more to the problem than requiring every father 


-and mother to read a book on child care. Mr. and Mrs: 


Marsh, for example, did read some books recommended by 
their family doctor. But then they had to use imagination, 
skill, and self-discipline to be successful parents. 

Families no longer “do things together” automatically 
the way our grandparents’ families did. So the Marshes 
constantly think up new things that the family can do as 
a unit. During the war, the whole family helped take care 
of a plot in the community “victory garden.” Because both 
children like to smg, they have a family quartet. When par- 
ents are asked to take part in school activities, Mr. and Mrs. 
Marsh always get there. Going to church together is part of 
the regular family schedule. Some of the. things they plan 
are “just for fun”— like picnics in the summer and “game 
nights” at home in the winter. 

At the same time, the Marshes are careful never to “play 
favorites,” and not to keep Bobby and Barbara too fenced 
in. They want to be there when their children need them, 
but they also want to give them freedom to develop their 
individual personalities. They realize that the family is not 
an isolated world of its own, but a training ground for good 
citizenship and for more happy marriages. 


Some essential conditions for family security. 
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Drawings by Joseph Kauffman for Look Magazine 
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Happy families look forward to daily mealtime reun 
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Ewing Galloway 


Tiny tots get trained guidance in neighborhood nursery. 


It would be impossible for the Marshes to give their chil- 
dren the right kind of love and guidance if their own lives 
did not satisfy their adult needs and abilities. Even with 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, and Mixmasters, the 
modern mother still is often tied to the routine of house- 
keeping and baby watching. Because their children are their 
chief satisfaction, they often cling to them — too hard and 
too long Some psychologists maintain that clinging and 
domineering mothers were the chief cause of the thousands 
of mental and nervous cases discovered among servicemen. 

These same psychologists say that when women have 
the talent and ability for constructive outside interests, they 
should also have the chance for them. One new develop- 
ment in relieving some of mother’s burdens is the nursery 
school. While trained supervisors are helping her children 
get along with playmates, the mother has a few hours to 
spend in developing a fuller personal life. 

The family service agency is another aid in helping fami- 
lies work out a pattern for happy living. Here professionally 
trained social workers and family counselors help people 
discover the causes of domestic problems and work out 
solutions, 

Over and over again, the case records in family agencies 
tell this story: many divorces, juvenile crimes, and other 
family breakdowns could have been avoided if young peo- 
ple were better prepared for marriage. 


How the Schools Can Help 


Young people themselves believe that they need to be 
educated for marriage and family living. In January, 1945, 
the Institute of Student Opinion, sponsored by Scholastic 
Magazines, polled 71,377 high school students on this 
subject. Sixty-nine per cent thought it was either essential 
or of great value for their high schools to give them “prac- 
tical help in preparation for marriage, parenthood, running 
a household, and making a home.” 

Very few high schools now have such courses, however. 
Part of the difficulty is that some parents object to any 
courses dealing with intimate sex matters. They feel that 
such responsibility should remain in the home. Mrs. Henry 
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Ministers help young people work out social problems. 


the Ties That Bind 


Steps to help the American family 


grow up to its new responsibilities 


Mannix, who is president of the National Council of Catholic 
Women and the mother of ten children, believes that sex 
education is “the right and duty of the parents.” She main- 
tains that the “how and the when of giving instructions on sex 
varies with each child,” and cannot be done on a mass scale 
by the teacher in the classroom. 

But most parents are willing to give up this function to 
the school. A Gallup Poll in 1943 found that 68 per cent 
fav6red high school courses in sex education, while only 
16 per cent disapproved. Other surveys disclosed that in 
those communities where the schools did ,teach marriage 
and family relations, only 1% per cent of the parents ob- 
jected. 

One argument for courses about marriage and family 
relations is that the schools will have a more balanced and 
unemotional approach than parents. An answer to this, how- 
ever, is that the average teacher is no better equipped than 
the average parent. If there is to be more sex education in 
the schools, highly qualified teachers first have to be trained 
to teach it. 

There is no disagreement about many other things that 
the school can do to educate its pupils for marriage and 
family relationships. Mrs. Mannix points out that in addi- 
tion to courses in home economics and home management, 
greater emphasis should be placed on the family in civics, 
economics, problems of democracy, and other social studies 
courses. Courses in physiology, health, biology, and hygiene 
can enlighten pupils on how to deal with their bodies and 
emotions. In addition, schools can have special guidance 
counselors to help students individually and informally. 

If more American marriages are to be successful, then, it 
seems that the home, the church, the school, and the com- 
munity all have a part to play. Some of the “jobs” assigned 
to them may sound almost revolutionary. Yet it is clear 
that drastic adjustments are necessary if the family institu- 
tion is to serve its function in modern times. 

The function is still the same — to develop well-adjusted, 
morally upright individuals. But the changing world calls 
for changing tools if we are to have happy homes and a 
wholesome nation. 
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Specialized Agencies of Economic and Social Council 


WHO 
WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


ITO 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE 
ORGANIZATION 


UNESCO 


UNITED NATIONS 
EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 






INTERNATIONAL BANK 
FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 





FAO "Se 

FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL (4 

ORGANIZATION 
INTERNATIONAL PICAO 
MONETARY FUND PROVISIONAL 


INTERNATIONAL 
CIVIL AVIATION 
ORGANIZATION 


(TO STABILIZE CURRENCY) 


ILO 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


From ‘You and the United Nations’’ by Lois Fisher, courtesy the Childrens Press 


Tris is a special issue on the family. And in this ar- 

ticle we will discuss the biggest family of them all — the 
family of nations. How much do you know about the U. N.? 
Like yourself, it was “born” and lives in the U. S. — though 
it is considerably younger than you are. 

Let’s make this a “quiz program.” If you really know the 
answers to 50 per cent of these questions, you're a “quiz 
kid.” If you can answer 75 per cent or better, you ought 
to be a delegate to the U. N., yourself. 

(1) Where and when was the U. N. “born”? 

It is a “native” of the United States, born at the San 
Francisco Conference on June 26, 1945, where the Charter 
of the United Nations was unanimously adopted and signed 
by delegations of 50 governments. 

(2) How many member-nations are there? 

At present, there are’ 55 member-nations in the U. N. 

(8) How are new members admitted? 

According to the Charter, any “peace-loving state” may 
be admitted to membership in the U. N. “by a decision of 
the General Council upon the recommendation of the Se- 
curity Council.” The latest additions are Afghanistan, Ice- 
land, Siam and Sweden, admitted last December. 

(4) Where is the U. N.’s “home”? 

Temporarily, it has two “residences — one at Lake Suc- 
cess, and another at Flushing Meadows, both on Long Is- 
land, New York. Its permanent home will be along New 
York City’s East River, from 42nd to 48th Streets — one 
block away from the offices of Scholastic Magazines. 

(5) What are the principal organs of the U. NP 

There are six of them: (a) The General Assembly; (b) 
The Security Council; (c) The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil; (d) Fhe Trusteeship Council; (e) The International 
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Court of Justice; and (f) The Secretariat. We shall take 
them up in that order. 

(6) What are the powers and functions of the General As- 
sembly? 

The General Assembly is-not a legislative body “in the 
sense that the United States Congress is. The Assembly 
cannot pass laws binding on all nations. It can merely 
make recommendations for action by either the Security 
Council or by individual member-states, It is, however, 
within the Assembly’s power to call to the attention of the 
Security Council any threatening situation and recommend 
methods for peaceful settlement. 

The General Assembly has been called the “Town Meet- 
ing of the World.” To quote the Charter, it “may discuss 
any questions or any matters within the scope”.of the or- 
ganization. In other words, it may discuss anything under 
the sun that affects the welfare or interrelations of “any 


INFORMATION 
PLEASE... 


of its members (except issues or disputes which are at the 
moment before the Security Council). To sum up, the As- 
sembly is the tribunal for discussing (and airing) the 
world’s troubles. Its chief force is world public opinion. 

The Assembly, moreover, elects the non-permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council and the Trusteeship Council, 
and all the members of the Economic and Social Council. 
All organs of the United Nations must report to it regularly 
on their work. The General Assembly also holds the purse 
strings of the entire U. N. and adopts its budget. 

(7) What is the Assembly’s membership? Its voting pro- 
cedure? How often does it meet? 

The Assembly is composed of all member-nations of the 
U. N. Each country may have five delegates but is en- 
titled to only one vote. Important questions are decided 
by a two-thirds majority. (These questions include recom- 
mendations for maintenance of peace, elections to the Se- 
curity Council, admission of members, budgetary matters). 
All ordinary issues require only a simple majority. 

The Assembly meets once a year and may meet more 
often if necessary. A special session of the Assembly opened 
last week (April 28) to discuss the Palestine problem. 

(8) What is the composition of the Security Council? 

It consists of 11 members —the Big Five which are 
permanent members; and six non-permanent members elect- 
ed by the General Assembly. The latter are at present Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, and Poland (which will hold their seats until 
1948); and Belgium, Colombia, and Syria (which will hold 
their seats until 1949). Each of the elected members serves a 
term of two years and is not eligible tor immediate re-elec- 
tion. Each nation has one delegate. 

(9) What are the powers and functions of the Security 
Council? 

It is the Security Council’s job to be the world’s “police- 
man.” It is empowered to take whatever measures are 
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necessary — including economic or military action — to sup- 
press acts of aggression. 

(10) What is the voting procedure in the Security Coun- 
cil? 

There is no brief, simplified, official answer. Much de- 
pends on interpretation. Broadly speaking, however, here 
is how the voting procedure in the Council works. On “pro- 
cedural questions” (i.e., routine matters), decisions are made 
by a majority of seven. On “substantive questions” (deci- 
sive matters involving action), the majority of seven must 


_ include the votes of the Big Five permanent members. 


Thus on all important decisions each of the Big Five has 
the power of veto. 
(11) What is the much-talked-about “veto power”? 
The veto power is the authority granted by the U. N. 
Charter to each of the Big Five in the Security Council 
(United States, Britain, Russia, France, China) to block 
any action which does not meet with that nation’s approval. 
At its last session, the Assembly passed a resolution 


Answers to questions most frequently 


asked on the world organization 


bout the United Nations 


(36 to 6) urging the Big Powers to exercise “moderation” 
in their use of the veto power. Since than, it has been used 
only once — by Russia. All told, the veto has been employed 
12 times; ten of them by Russia, and one each by Britain and 
the United States. 

(12) What two advisory bodies are directly responsible 
to the Security Council? 

(a) The Atomic Energy Commission — composed of the 
11 members of the Security Council plus Canada — whose 
atomic job is to devise means for preventing the use of 
atomic energy for waging war. 

(b) The Military Staff Committee — consisting of the 
chiefs of staff of the Big Five — whose function it is to 
advise the Security Council on all military questions. 

(13) What is the purpose of the Economic and Social 
Council? ~ 

The objectives of this Council are, briefly, to promote 
throughout the world: (a) higher standards of living; (b) 
full employment; (c) better health conditions; (d) ob- 
servance of human rights; (e) international cooperation 
in social and economic fields. Th® Council consists of 18 
members elected by the General Assembly. 

(14) What are the specialized agencies supervised by the 
Economic and Social Council? 

UNESCO — United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization —- whose purpose it is to promote 
mutual understanding among nations through cooperation 
in the fields of education, science, and the arts. 

FAO — Food and Agricultura] Organization — whose aims 
are to increase production and distfibution of food, and 
raise the standard of living in all countries. 

ILO — International Labor Office —a former League of 
Nations agency whose task it is to improve working condi- 
tions throughout the world. 

World Bank — International Bank for Reconstruction and 





Press Association 
Mayor O'Dwyer of New York (right) hands Trygve 
Lie deed to U.N. site. Cardinal Spellman, left. 


Development — grants loans to national governments to re- 
build war-torn areas. 

International Monetary Fund — helps governments: to 
keep their currencies stable and increase trade. 

IRO — International Refugee Organization—is to take 
care of refugees and resettle displaced persons. 

WHO — World Health Organization — is to serve as a re- 
search and information center on medicine and health. 

PICAO — Provisional International Civi] Aviation Organ- 
ization — is to supervise commercial air navigation and see 
to it that worldwide air safety rules are observed. 

ITO — International Trade Organization — aims at regu- 
lating world trade, and eliminating unfair practices and 
cut-throat competition among nations. 

(15) What is the purpose of the Trusteeship Council? 

The Trusteeship Council was set up to provide inter- 
national supervision for the territories taken from enemy 
states in the First and Second World Wars and any other 
territories voluntarily placed under its authority. The goals 
of the trusteeship system are to further the political, social, 
economic anf educational advancement of dependent peo- 
ples; and to assist them toward self-government. 

(16) What is the International Court of Justice? 

Ht is the World Court and principal judicial organ of the 
U. N. There are 15 judges on this Court elected by the 
General Assembly and the Security Council. The Court 
has jurisdiction over issues involving (a) boundary adjust- 
ments; (b) interpretation of treaties; and (c) any questions 
of international law. 

And, finally, (17) Just what is the Secretariat? 

It is the administrative organ of the U. N. — its working 
staff — headed by the Secretary-General elected for five 
years (now Trygve Lie of Norway), includes some 3,000 
employees — researchers, translators, typists, guards, etc. 

The salaries range from $1,380 a year for the lowest 
bracket up to 20 G’s for Top Man Trygve Lie — all tax free! 
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STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement Key. Each 
classroom teacher may obtain one key, to be awarded at the end 


of the 


to the student with the best record in SCHOLASTIC 





CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 
Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


1. HOME SWEET HOME 


Underline the word or phrase that 
correctly completes each of the follow- 
ing statements. Each counts 5. Total 35. 

1. The average family today includes 
about: 


(c) eight persons 
(d) two persons 


(a) six persons 

(b) three persons 

2. Today large families are most 
likely to be found: 

(a) in rural areas 

(b) im large cities 

(c) in the West 

(d) along the Great Lakes 


3. As a result of the last war: 

(a) fewer women work in factories 
(b) many children still work in factories 
(c) many more married women work 
(d) women prefer kitchen work 


4. In the large cities most families: 
(a) own their own homes 

(b) rent apartments 

(c) live in hotels 

(d) are on relief 


5. Family worship at home and in 
church has: 


(a) greatly increased as a result of the 
war 

(b) declined in recent times 

(c) been replaced by radio broadcasts 

(d) remained the same for the last hun- 
dred years 

6. The divorce rate in the United 

States has tended to: 

(a) increase rapidly in the ast few 

decades, 


(b) decline after the end of the war 
(c) remain stationary 


(d) diminish because of improved psy- 
chology 
7. Studies in juvenile delinquency 
show that one of the chief causes can 
be traced to: 
(a) souvenir guns brought home by 
soldiers 
(b) broken homes 
(c) poor recreational facilities in the 
schools 
(d) unchaperoned pool rooms 


My score 


ll. CHANGING AMERICAN FAMILY 


Some of these statements are facts 
and some are opinion, Place a (T) in 
the parentheses if the statement is a 
fact and an (QO) if it is an opinion. 
Each counts 7. Total 35. 

1. Americans are noted for exalting 
their women and pampering their chil- 
dren. ( ) ~ 

2. Family life is happier in America 
than in other countries. (_ ) 

3. The first settlers and their chil- 
dren found the New World a place 
where life was easier and food more 
abundant. (_ ) 

4. The New World had fewer class 
divisions than the Old World. (_ ) 

5. Infant mortality in the Old World 
was higher than in America, (__ ) 


My score 


ill. UNITED NATIONS 


Underline the word or phrase that 
correctly completes each of the follow- 
ing statements. Each counts 4. Total 12. 


1. The United Nations was “born” 
in: 

(a) Switzerland (c) New York 

(b) England (d) San Francisco 

2. At present the membership of the 
U.N. amounts to: 

(a) 55 (c) 25 

(b) 9 (d) 125 


3. In order for'a new country to join 
the U.N. it must be recommended by: 

(a) the Security Council 

(b) the United States 

(c) the Trusteeship Council 

(d) the Secretary-General 


My score 


IV. FACES IN REVIEW 


Each of the two faces below have 
appeared before in these pages. Can 
you recall their names? Each counts 9. 
Total 18. 

1. He is the only living ex-President 
of the United States. Recently he re- 
turned from Germany after a trip ot 
inspection for President Truman. 

2. Minnesota’s favorite son is a rep- 
resentative of the liberal Republicans 
who are strongly in favor of interna- 
tional action. He _ recently visited 
Europe to observe conditions for him- 
self. 


* 
My score Total score ——— 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


suc sentences below are taken trom 
articles that appear in this issue. Under- 
line the word or phrase that best ex- 
presses the italicized word. 

1. Women early achieved a rough 
equality of social status. (a) independ- 
ence; (b) position; (c) political rights; 
(d) freedom from persecution. 

2. The American father was pater 
familias. (a) master of the household; 


(b) legal father; (c) stepfather; (d) 
friend of the family. 

3. The American father was seldom 
the domineering domestic tyrant he 
was in the Old World. (a) powerful; 
(b) dormant; (c) impatient; (d) over- 
bearing. 

4. The Charter of the United Na- 
tions was unanimously adopted and 
signed at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence. (a) immediately; (b) after a 
delay; (c) by complete agreement; (d) 
unaccountably. 


SENIOR 


5. The General Assembly “may dis- 
cuss any questions or any matters with- 
in the scope” of the organization. (a) 
power; (b) field; (c) intention; (d) 
legal limitations. 
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HENRY F. GRADY 


Ambassador to India 


The United States has just named her first ambassador to 
one-fifth of the world’s people. The man is Henry F. Grady, 
who sails from San Francisco to his new post, India, this 
week. In recognition of India’s newly-won self-government, 
President Truman appointed the Pacific Coast shipping ex- 
ecutive to represent the U. S. in New Delhi. 

Grady, a 65-year-old Californian, has held diplomatic 
posts a number of times since World War I. He helped pre- 
pare former Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s reciprocal 
trade agreements, and served as Assistant Secretary of State 
from 1939 to 1941. More recently, he was an American 
observer at the 1946 Greek elections, and served on a U. S.- 
British Cabinet committee on Palestine. 

India will not be entirely new to our ambassador. He 
was there in 1942 on a technical mission to increase India’s 
war production, and again last year as chairman of the 
Board of American Relief for India. 

In between his many Government assignments, both do- 
mestic and overseas, Grady has served as a college lecturer 
and professor. He holds doctor's degrees from Columbia 
University and the University of San Francisco. He was 
named president of the American President Lines in 1941. 
Grady is married and has three sons and a daughter. 


Telephone Chiefs 


In the nation’s recent telephone strike, two men moved 
into the news spotlight. They are Joseph A. Beirne (rhymes 
with “turn”), president of the independent National Federa- 
tion of Telephone Workers, and Walter S. Gifford, president 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

Soft-spoken, short Joe Beirne has led the 51 independent 
unions which make up the NFTW since 1943. Only 36 
years old, he was chosen in 1946 as one of the outstanding 
young men of the year by the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. Besides his full-time’ union duties, Beirne has served 
on the Fairfield, New Jersey city council, 

Beirne, who once studied for the priesthood, is married 
and has three children. Last fall, Fortune Magazine pre- 
dicted, “Management sees little of Joe Beirne unless it is in 
serious labor difficulties.” With 300,000 telephone workers 
on strike, that turned out to be a wise prediction. 

Walter Gifford is head of the largest single corporate body 
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Harris & Ewing 


JOSEPH A. BEIRNE 


Affiliated Photo-Conway 


WALTER S. GIFFORD 


in the world. He became 
president of AT&T when he 
was 40 years old, and has 
held the post for 22 years. 
Born in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, Gifford graduated 
from high school at 15, He 
earned his degree from 
Harvard University at 19, 
and went to work for the 
Western Electric Com- 
pany. Interested in mathe- 
matics and engineering, SiR EDWIN N. PLOWDEN 
Gifford went swiftly up the ‘ 
ladder of success at Western Electric, Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, and AT&T. He is active in many educational, scien- 
tific, and charitable organizations. 


Britain’s Chief Planner 


A young businessman has been named by the British 
Labor government to lead his country’s battle for economic 
recovery. This one-man “brain trust” is Sir Edwin Noel 
Plowden (pronounced PLOW-den), 40, former chief ex- 
ecutive at the Ministry of Production. 

As super-planner, Sir Edwin will have the task of devel- 
oping a long-term program for the most efficient use of 
Britain’s limited manpower and-resources. Born ¢n 1907, he 
received his early schooling in Switzerland. Before he en- 
tered Cambridge University, he visited the United States 
where he worked as a day laborer and in a logging camp. 

After graduating from Cambridge, Sir Edwin soon became 
a key figure in “The City” (London’s Wall Street). He is a 
director of a steel and chemical firm, and an executive of 
the British South American Airways Corporation. 

In 1940, he joined the Aircraft Production Ministry, as 
the top “trouble-shooter.” For his work, King George VI 
conferred knighthood on him in the King’s Birthday Honor 
List last year. At the end of the war, Sir Edwin plunged 
back into commercial life. He is one of the men behind the 
development of Power Jets, Limited — the enterprise which 
has given Britain world leadership in jet-propelled aircraft. 

Sir Edwin is married and has two sons and two daughters. 
He is described as “resembling the world’s idea of a young 
British schoolteacher.” 
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Patriots or Rebels? 


What Happened: Four Jewish politi- 
cal prisoners were executed in Palestine 
by British military authorities. Only his- 
tory can pass final judgment whether 
these men were patriots or rebels. 

The four who were hanged at Acre 
trison, near Haifa, at dawn of April 
16 were Dov Bela Gruner, Dov Ben- 
Salman Rosenbaum, Elieze: Ben-Zion 
Kashani, and Modecai Ben-Abraham Al- 
kachi — all of them convicted members 
of the Jewish underground resistance 
organization, the Irgun Zvai Leumi. 

The leader, Dov Gruner, 33 
veteran of the British Army himself. He 
was sentenced January 1 by a British 
military court which found him guilty 
of having participated in an under- 
ground raid on the Ramat Gan police 
station on April 23, 1946. Two police- 
men were killed in the raid. Gruner was 
wounded and captured. The other.three 
were convicted of having possessed arms 
and whips when arrested. They were 
taken the night four British soldiers 
were flogged in retaliation for the flog- 
ging of a member of the underground 
organization. These were the first execu- 
tions of Jewish extremists in Palestine 
since the hanging of Shlomo Ben Yous- 
sef in August, 1938. 

What’s Behind It: The Irgun Zvai 
Leumi represents only a small section 


Was a 


ot the Jewish community in Palestine. 
The overwhelming majority of the Jew- 
ish people are strongly opposed to ter- 
rorist acts and every responsible Zionist 
leader has denounced the activities of 
the extremists. They do not believe that 
such methods can compel Britain to ful- 
fill her Balbour pledge to create a Jewish 
homeland in Palestine. 

But neither do they approve the 
stern measures adopted by the British 
military authorities in combatting the 
underground _ resistance. _ Its 
quence, they feel, will only tenu to in 
crease violence. They all hope that the 
United Nations General 
now in special session — will produce 
the solution that will finally bring peace 
and justice to the Holy Land. 
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World News Briefs 


Burma — The first election under its 
own temporary government was held in 
Burma. Result: A sweeping victory for 
Premier U Aung San’s Anti-Fascist Peo- 
ple’s Freedom League. This organiza- 
tion has led the fight for Burma’s inde- 
pendence. By agreement with the Brit- 
ish, the Burmese are now masters of 
their own house. The agreement was 
signed in London last January 28 and 
provides that the Burmese people elect 
a Constituent Assembly and decide by 
vote whether they wish complete inde- 





Acme 


Chicago pen manufacturer Milton Reynolds, center, and his two pilots flew 





around the world in 79 hours, a new record. Reynolds holds his lucky doll. 
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pendence, or dominion status in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

China — After 4 six weeks’ vacancy 
in the Premiership, a man was found to 
fil] the post. He is General Chang Chun, 
governor of Szechwan Province, former 
member of General Marshall’s truce 
committee, and lifelong friend of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang-Kai-shek. He _ is 
known to be a liberal in politics and 
a stanch advocate of an industrialized 
China. General Chang succeeds T. V. 
Soong who resigned as Premier last 
March 1, 

Britain — It was big news in England. 
The Labor government announced that 
3ritain will have — for the first time 
in 10 years—a balanced budget in 
1947-48. And more than that, there fnay 
even be a surplus of about a billion 
dollars! This cheerful announcement was 
made to the House of Commons by 
Hugh Dalton, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Several changes were made in the 
taxing system. The tax will start on in- 
comes of more than $1,000, instead of 
$600 as at present. But the rate was in- 
creased in the higher brackets. 


Wallace Talks Out 


What Happened: America watched 
with great interest the European tour of 
one of its citizens. The citizen was 
Henry A. Wallace, former U. S. Vice 
President (1941-45) and Secretary of 
Commerce (1945-46). Wallace traveled 
to Britain, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
and France, speaking his mind as he 
went, 

His visits were followed closely by 
the U. S. because the former Vice 
President was discussing U. S. foreign 
policy. As Congress was debating Presi- 
dent Truman’s $400,000,000 program to 
aid Greece and Turkey, Wallace was 
discussing it before numerous British 
audiences. 

“I am opposed,” said Wallace, “to the 
President's program of unconditional 
loans to anti-Soviet governments . . . This 
two-world program is costly and it is 
futile. It is undertaken in the name of 
stopping Communism. Instead it will 
lead to Communist revolutions.” Wal- 
lace claimed the U. S. was “on a wild 


and mad nightmare” of “ruthless im- 
perialism.” Throughout his tour, he 
stressed his hope for world peace and 
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his belief that the peoples of the world 
can find peace. 

As he spoke, violent opposition arose 
to Wallace’s talks. Many claimed he 
should not be attacking his own coun- 
try’s policies from foreign lands. Others 
felt he was damaging the effectiveness 
of America’s Greek-Turkish aid pro- 
gram. Attorney General Tom Clark 
made an almost open accusation that 
Wallace was lying to his audiences, 

While in Britain, Wallace replied to 
attacks on his speeches. As long as the 
United States is not at war, he claimed 
he had the right to speak anywhere “as 
a loyal citizen of the United States.” 

What's Behind It: The recent career 














United States Rubber Company 


Super-Bounce Rubber 


Now they not only fry eggs on side- 
walks, but they also bounce them off 
the pavement. The young lady in the 
picture above is making a brave attempt 
to catch the fresh egg you see in mid- 
air. The egg was tossed from the elev- 
enth story roof of the New York Hos- 
pital building and bounced from a new 
type of rubber mat without breaking. 

The secret of the story is not in the 
egg, but in the rubber mat. It is a 
sponge-like rubber, developed by U. S. 
Rubber Company. The rubber, known 
as soft cellular rubber, contains millions 
of tiny shock-absorbing cells filled with 
nitrogen. These cells allow the rubber 
to conform immedjately to the shape of 
the object thrown against it. It has been 
used in the past in refrigerators and as 
a buoyant material for life-saving equip- 
ment. 
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of Henry Wallace of Iowa has been a 
colorful one. He was Secretary of Agri- 
culture and then Vice President under 
President Roosevelt. He lost the Vice 
Presidential nomination to Harry S. Tru- 
man in 1944. Had he won it, he would 
now be President. President Roosevelt 
appointed him Secretary of Commerce 
in January, 1945. 

Last September, he delivered a now- 
famous foreign policy speech in New 
York’s Madison Square Garden, attack- 
ing what he claimed was a growing “get 
tough with Russia” policy. President 
Truman fired Wallace from his cabinet 
post as a result. Wallace then became 
editor of The New Republic magazine, 
and a leader of the Progressive Citizens 
of America, a left-wing political group. 


Disaster Strikes 


What Happened: At 9:13 a.m. on 
Apri] 17 an explosion ripped the heart 
out of the Texas port community of 
Texas City. The blinding, searing blast 
struck dead hundreds of the city’s 18,- 
000 citizens. The French ship Grand- 
camp in port with a cargo of ammon- 
ium nitrate, exploded as firemen at- 
tempted to smother a blaze in her hold. 
Ammonium nitrate, used in both ex- 
plosives and fertilizers, can be exploded 
by heat or heavy shock when it is con- 
taminated (impure). 

The first explosion set off many other 
blasts in nearby chemical plants and oil 
tanks. Before the spreading fires had 
been extinguished, more than 400 had 
died and more than 3,000 were infured. 

The Texas City explosion was the 
most deadly in Texas’ history, and the 
worst accidental explosion since 1917, 
when a munitions ship blew up in Hali- 
fax, Canada, killing 1,500 people. 

What's Behind It: Despite the indus- 
trial and scientific near-miracles of our 
age of progress, disaster can still take 
its tragic toll of human lives. But we 
are better equipped to handle emer- 
gerrcies when they do strike. 

Within a few hours after the Texas 
City explosion, the American Red Cross 
had earmarked $250,000 to be used for 
rescue work there. Red Cross disaster 
experts sped to the scene. A network 
of amateur radio operators went into op- 
eration to keep the city in contact with 
nearby communities, President Truman 
ordered all Federal agencies to lend as- 
sistance to the stricken area. 
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Butch, an Emperor penguin, pays us 
a visit. He accompanied. recently- 
returned Navy Antarctic expedition. 


Arms for Friends Only 


What Happened: President Truman 
asked Congress to bring one of our laws 
up to date. 

The law is the Neutrality Act of 1939. 
Section 12 of this prewar law provides 
that U. S. manufacturers must not dis- 
criminate in selling arms and ammuni- 
tion abroad. In other words, the law 
said any nation, peaceful or otherwise, 
should have an equal right to buy U. S. 
arms. During the war, the section of 
the old law did not apply. Now that we 
are at peace again, Mr. Truman would 
like to see this section eliminated. 

In the law’s place, the President pro- 
posed a Munitions Control Act of 1947. 
If Congress passes this bill, the Presi- 
dent will have wide powers to grant or 
‘withhold military equipment to or from 
foreign governments. It would also al- 
low the President to extend this control 
to other articles besides arms and ammu- 
nitions. These articles would include, 
for instance, raw material vital for war. 

The proposed law would set up a new 
National Munitions Control Board, com- 
posed of the Secretaries of State, War, 
Navy, and Commerce. This board, un- 
der the Secretary of State, would admin- 
ister the provisions of the law. 

What’s Behind It: The Neutrality 
Act was the center of a fierce nation- 
wide debate in 1939. As Europe was 
plunging into the greatest war in his- 
tory, the United States was seeking a 
path of neutrality. The Neutrality Act 
was one of the final expressions of our 
“hands off” attitude. 

In his request to Congress, President 
Truman said the Government should 
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never again be bound by law to “give 
aid and support to’ any power which 
might later attack us.” He was doubt- 
lessly referring to our sale of scrap metal 
to Japan until only a few months be- 
fore the attack on Pearl Harbor. 


Higher Railroad Fares 


What Happened: The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission granted an increase 
in passenger fare rates to the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad. It 
was expected that similar increases 
would be granted to other eastern rail- 
roads. 

The boost in fare came to about 10 
per cent. For regular coach fares, the 
New Haven Railroad will change its 
rates from 2.2 to 2.5 cents a mile. For 
parlor and sleeping cars, the rate moves 
from 3.3 to 3.5 cents a mile. 

What's Behind It: In Schiclastic’s re- 
cent special issue on railroads, leaders of 
the nation’s gailroad companies said 
that some increase in passenger fares 
was necessary because of increased op- 
erating costs. Many railroads are ask- 
ing a 20 pex cent increase. The ICC, 
which sets all railroad fares, recently 
granted an increase in freight rates. 


Ready for the Jamboree 
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The Boy Scouts of America who will 
attend the World Scout Jamboree in 
Mission, France, this summer, will tra- 
vel in style. President Truman sighed a 
bill authorizing the Secretary of War to 
provide them with a ship to transport 
them to Europe and back. 

Present at the signing of the bill were 
Jamboree Scouts Edward Condon, Jr., 
of Arlington, Va., left, and Newell N. 
Stultz, of Washington, D. C. Mr.” Tru- 
man gave them the pens with which he 


signed the bill. 





United Nations News 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF A BETTER WORLD 


Governing the Air 


HE “P” (as in “Provisional”) has been 

struck off PICAO and it is now 
simply ICAO (pronounced “ICK-a-o). 
To translate it into non-U.N. English, it 
means that the Provisional International 
Civil Aviation Organization is no longer 
“provisional” (temporary) but has .ac- 
quired permanent status. It will here- 
after be known by the shorter. title of 
ICAO (International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization). 

The change came about last March 1, 
when the necessary 26 approvals by 
as many individual governments were 
deposited with the U. S. State De- 
partment. 

This week, May 6, the organization 
will open in Montreal its first general 
assembly. It will be attended by dele- 
gates from 47 nations. The only large 
country not represented is Russia. But it 
is hoped that eventually the Soviets will 
change their mind and join up. 

What is the ICAO? It is one of the 
specialized agencies supervised by 
U.N.’s Economic and Social Council. 
Its function is to act as a sort of “traffic 
cop” on the international air lanes. It 
will formulate safety rules for world- 
wide commercial air travel and see to it 
that they are observed. 

The ICAO wil try to reach agree- 
ments among nations on such questions 
as: whose airlines are to be allowed to 
fly te what cities; what system of sig- 
nals*is to be used; what safety devices 
are necessary; what rates are to be 
charged by the airlines. It will deal with 
all problems affecting passenger and 
freight traffic, as well as privately-owned 
planes. 
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United Nations seal 
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Dr. Edward P. Warner, 51, is the 


first Council President of ICAO. 

The ICAO will also collect and pub- 
lish information relating to the op- 
eration of international commercial air 
services, including the costs of operation 
and subsidies paid — i.e. the extent to 
which airlines are financially supported 
by their home governments. 

One of the powers enjoved by the 
ICAO is the right to investigate an) 
situation which may present “obstacles 
to the development of international air 
navigation.” 

The organization was blueprinted 
originally at a 54-nation conference in 
Chicago in December 1944. It now 
“comes of age” after an interval of 28 
months, 

An American heads the ICAO. He is 
Dr. Edward Warner, formerly Vice- 
Chairman of the U. S. Civil Aeronautics 
Board. His official title is “Council 
President.” 





“HERE AND THERE” 


We Have a Lady, Doctor, The cur- 
rent smallpox scare in the country and 
the vaccinations which thousands of 
people are taking are no joke. But 
there’s at least. one funny story con- 
nected with the situation. A 29-year-old 
woman set up a table in a New York 
restaurant and offered:to vaccinate pass- 
ers-by. Only after she had submitted 
500 people to the needle did she find 
that the jig was up. Police discovered 
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she was not a nurse, and that she was 
doing her “vaccinating” with plain 
water... . She told the judge that she 
was trying to impress her boy friend. 

Happy Birthday in a Big Way. Presi- 
dent Truman celebrates his 63rd birth- 
day on May 8. Among his many pres- 
ents is a rather bulky one he received 
well in advance. It is a bowling alley, 
built in the White Mouse basement. The 
donors, who preferred to remain un- 
known, had perhaps not heard. that 
Mr. Truman has not bowled since he 
was 19 years old. 
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PPROVED schools are British re- 
formatories. The authorities, in 
committing a delinquent young 

person to one of these schools, always 
try to find the one which will best 
fit the child’s needs. Here the youth- 
ful “toughie” finds the security and 
regularity which has been lacking 
in his own home. Here he finds en- 
couragement, trust, an orderly exist- 
ence and a substitute for family life. 
He becomes part of the school family 
and learns a useful trade which will 
help him to accept the responsibili- 
ties of later life. The government 
estimates that at least 60 per cent of 
the children who leave Approved 
Schools are so firmly set in the path 
of good citizenship that they never- 
give any indication of backsliding. 

The story of Fred Watson, a boy of 

14, is taken from a film now avail- 
able for classroom use and distrib- 
uted by the British Information Serv- 
ices. Fred’s story is only one of three 
therein traced, ‘but it indicates the 
pattern ef the whole. In the movie, 
Fred, Mr. Vardy the magistrate, and 
the other boys act out the roles they 
played in real life. 


HE night of the robbery the four 
boys were bored and restless. They 
wandered around the darkening 
streets for a while and then dropped 
into a poolroom. When the proprietor 
noticed them he threw them out, but it 
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By GRETE Z. TEBBITT 


| Families 


Fred’s home could not keep him out 


of trouble, so the Approved School got him 


didn’t matter much; by then they had 
lost then tew pennies anyway. The 
next logical move was to acquire some 
money and it took but a few minutes to 
carry out a plan. Fred collected a 
notched stick and a large stone. In dead 
silence they eyed the exterior of a dark 
warehouse. The stone crashed through 
a window. The sound was not noticed. 
Leaving one of the boys on guard, the 
others scrambled up the wall, propped 
open the window and dropped inside. 

the haul was even better than they 
had hoped, While the other boys filled 
their pockets with cigarette lighters, 
Fred managed to get the cashbox open. 
Still not satisfied, they peered about for 
more valuables, and the night watch- 
man tound them. The three boys scat- 
tered tnroughout the warehouse. Two 
of them were able to shake the man 
and make their escape, but as Fred 
raced for the fire escape the watchman 
was close behind him, blowing a police 
whistle. The chase proceeded down the 
long iron stairs and through the narrow 
twisting alleys. The whistle finally 
reached the ears of a policeman. Fred 
almost ran headlong into him. 

Shortly afterward Fred appeared in 
court for the fourth time, silent and 
sullen. The evidence was conclusive 
and the three magistrates found him 
guilty. The probation officer added her 
report to those of the policeman and 
the education officer. Her description 


of Fred’s unstable mother and his de- 
grading home conditions influenced the 
magistrates decision. Their hope that 
the boy might yet develop into a de- 
cent citizen could only be realized, they 
knew, in a better setting than his home 
could offer. So Fred was committed to 
an Approved School. 

At the Liverpool Farm School, Mr. 
Vardy, the headmaster, asked Fred a 
few questions about himself and then 
told him a bit about the school, For a 
time he would go into the classroom 
so that they could find out what kind 
of training he was best fitted for and 
after that he would go to one of the 
work departments to be trained for a 
job. He wéuld get pocket money for 
spending at the canteen and the weekly 
amount would vary according to his 
behavior. Mr. Vardy explained to Fred 
that if he threw his weight around, 
things would not be very comfortable 
for him, but if he behaved himself and 
stuck to the rules he would find that 
he was in a pleasant sort of school. 

One afternoon, on the*way to the 
swimming pool, Fred stood watching a 
train go by. Every time he saw one or 
heard one, his bitterness against the 
school grew stronger. As he turned to 
walk alongside the hedge, he noticed 
the jackets some of the boys had hung 
on the branches. It was but the work of 
a minute to go through them and 
pocket their contents. (Turn page) 










Healthful farm activity pleased Fred. 


The theft from the boys’ jackets was 
reported. Because no one would own 
up to it, everyone had to take 25 de- 
merits, which meant a loss in the 
weekly pay of each boy. At bedtime, 
the boys in the dormitory talked angrily 
and speculated. They were worried that 
it might affect their coming leave and 
were determined to find out who was 
guilty, Fred was indifferent to all the 
chatter until leave was mentioned. 
Perhaps they would let him go home! 

The following day Mr. Vardy dashed 
his hopes. He explained to Fred that 
he was entitled to leave, but that he 
would not be permitted to go just yet. 
He tried to soften the blow by saying 
that it was probably due to his mother’s 
“illness,” that conditions would improve 
when she was better and that when the 
next leave period came around Fred 
could have a longer holiday to make up 
for it. The disappointment spurred Fred 
on to do what he had long threatened. 
By the simple expedient of skipping 
chapel on Sunday evening, he walked 
out and hitchhiked to Liverpool. 

A truck driver let him out near his 
own neighborhood. Fred threw his coat 
across his shoulder and walked jauntily 
through the: familiar streets. He waJked 
faster and faster. As he came in sight of 
the iron stairway he began to run. He 
flew up and along the runway and 
jerked the door o :n. The shock of 
what he saw was like a sudden physical 
blow. His-mother was hunched in the 
rocking chair with a glass in her hand 
His sister sat in accustomed torpor on 
the unmade bed, holding the baby on 
her lap. The filth and disorder of the 
room were unspeakable. Fred stood in 
the door way, stunned by the recep- 
tion. At last his mother spoke: “What 
do you wan: then?” Coming back ’ere 
every five minutes. I don’t want you 
and your troubles ar~und ’ere. Go away! 
Go on . . . leave me alone, d’you ‘ear 
me? Go back where you came from!” 


Slowly the boy shut the door. Outside 


he stood for a moment. Then he went 
aimlessly down the steps. He had no- 
where to go, but it didn’t matter. He 
didn’t care about anything now. For 
hours he drifted about the streets. It got 
dark and with the darkness came hun- 
ger. As he passed the open stall of a 
shop Fred grabbed a pie and ran with 
it. The proprietor saw him and chased 
after him, shouting. And there was a 
policeman at the corner. 

Mr. Vardy’s interview with Fred was 
short and sharp. The headmaster was 
frankly scornful of the boy’s behavior. 
He had made no effort to pull himself 
together from the day he arrived and 
then the first time something went 
wrong for him, he had run home like a 
baby. He was useless in the class room 
and at sports and spent all his free 
time boasting about how tough he was. 
Very well. He would now have the 
opportunity to be tough. He was to go 
to work on the farm, where he would 
do hard, heavy jobs. 

Even with all his knowledge of boys, 
Mr. Vardy could not have realized 
what was going on in Fred’s mind, The 
shock he had sustained from the glimpse 
of his home, the aimless wandering 
around Liverpool, the hunger, the un- 
believable fact that he couldn’t go home 
when he wanted to . . . these things 
were not easy to forget. Then when 
he had been caught by the policeman, 
Mr. Vardy had defended him, and had 
asked that the boy be allowed to come 
back. Fred was not accustomed to 
being defended. At the school there 
was good food and lots of it, and every- 
thing was clean and orderly. There 
were many boys, potential friends if he 
wanted them, instead of the indifferent 
passers-by on the streets. Fred hadn't 
noticed these things before, but he did 
now. The school surroundings were 
familiar; they offered a sense of secur- 
ity and at the moment Fred felt a 
strong need for something dependable. 

Uppermost in his mind was the fact 
that he was to work on the farm. He 
would be able to do things, to move 
about at will, to work with his hands! 
He was grateful enough fo this new 
feeling to want suddenly to play fair 
with the school for once. Vardy had 
given him a break, he’d give Vardy a 
break. Without any preamble, the boy 
blurted that he had stolen the things 
from the jacket pockets. 

For months Fred Watson worked on 
the farm. He milked cows, pitched hay. 
looked after the pigeons. Pleased with 
the activity, he lost his bitterness, He 
learned to swim. He played on the 
school teams. His work and his conduct 
warranted a double raise in pay. 

When the next leave period came up, 


Fred was allowed to go home for a 
week. Mrs. Watson was quite often 
sober now and the room was consider- 
ably cleaner, but it was a depressing 
place to spend a holiday. Fred was 
frankly bored. He didn’t see much of 
the boys he had known before. They 
were still doing the same old things 
and Fred found their activities infan- 
tile. The narrow alleys of Liverpool 
were drakh compared to the playing 
fields and the swimming pool. And 
there was nothing to do. He was glad 
when his leave period was over. 

The time passed quickly at the Liv- 
erpool Farm School. There was farm 
work, carpentry, mechanics, sports, 
movies, radio programs, dozens of ac- 
tivities and barely enough time to do 
half of them. But whether the boys 
were aware of it or not, the school staff 
never lost sight of the fact that sooner 
or later they would return to their old 
environment. The goal was to train 
them to be self-reliant and independent, 
so that they would be able to with- 
stand the old evil influences when they 
were on their own. For the first year 
or two of freedom, a Welfare Officer 
was always on hand to offer guidance 
where necessary, but success or failure 
lay within the boys themselves. 

When Fred was sixteen he had been 
at the school for two years. Mr. Vardy 
recommended that he be allowed to 
leave. He believed that the boy was 
ready to stand on his own feet and that 
once back in Liverpool he would prove 
steady and reliable. The Welfare Off- 
cer found him a good job and Fred 
went home. He was very young to bear 
the burden of support of a shiftless 
family. It would not be easy and it 
would not be pleasant. But he knew 
what was expected of him and in- 
tended to make a go of it. He was 
confident because he believed in him- 
self. Feeling master of his environment, 
he started out in his new life. 


A new Fred starts a responsible life. 
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Home Fire BURNS 


should have written the poem which most readily comes 

to mind when we think of home. “Rab” Burns was al- 
ways in love, but seldom with the same girl. He dreaded 
the thought of settling down. Rab’s romances were famous 
throughout the Scotch countryside, for the lively, good- 
looking ploughboy had a beguiling way with the lassies. 

Burns might not be known to us today had it not been for 
girl-trouble. The father of one of his sweethearts, Jean 
Armour, made life so miserable for Rab that the whistling. 
black-eyed young peasant decided to ship to Jamaica. It 
was necessary to raise money for his passage, so Rab got 
out a volume of poems. Their success was a literary mira- 
cle. Instead of Jamaica, Rab went off to Edinburgh in fine 
stvle, where he was lionized. True, after his eventual return 
to Ayr and marriage to Jean, Rab slipped into bad com- 
pany, but “The Cotter’s (Cottager’s) Saturday Night” re- 
mains a monument to the stability he never achieved. 

Notice the resemblance to Gray’s “Elegy Written in a 
Country Churchyard” in the opening stanza. Most of the dia- 
lect is self-explanatory, but you should know hafflins means 
partly; cracks, talks; blate and laithfu’, bashful; lave, rest; 
hawkie, cow; yont the hallan, beyond the partition, weel- 
hained kebbuck fell, sharp cheese; lyart haffets, gray tem- 
ples; and wales, selects. 


[’ IS amazing that Robert Burns, a dashing heart-breaker, 


The Cotter’s Saturday Night 


November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sugh; 

The shortening winter day is near a close; 

The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh; 

The blackening trains o’ craws to their repose: 

The toilworn Cotter frae his labor goes, —— 

This night his weekly moil is at an end, —— 

Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 

Hoping the mornin ease and rest to spénd, 

And weary, o'er the moor, his course does hameward 
bend. 


At length his lonely cot appears in view, 

Beneath the shelter of an aged tree; 

The expectant wee things, toddlin’, stacher through 
To meet their dad, wi’ flichterin’ noise an’ glee. 

His wee bit ingle, blinkin’ bonnilie, 

His clean hearthstane, his thrifty wifie’s smile, 

The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 

Does a’ his weary kiaugh and care beguile, 

An’ makes him quite forget his labor an’ his toil. 


Belyve, the elder bairns come drappin’ in, 

At service out, amang the farmers roun’; 

Some ca’ the pleugh, some herd, some tentie rin 
A cannie errand to a neibor town. 

Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman-grown, 
In youthfu’ bloom, love sparkling in here e’e, 
Come hame, perhaps to shew a braw new gown, 
Or deposite her sair-won penny fee, 

To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 
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But hark! a rap comes gently to the door; 

Jenny, wha kens the meaning o’ the same, 

Tells how a neibor lad cam o'er the moor, 

To do some errands, and convoy her hame. 

The wily mother sees the conscious flame 

Sparkle in Jenny’s e’e, and flush her cheek; 

Wi’ heart-struck, anxious care, inquires his name, 

While Jenny hafflins is afraid to speak; 

Weel pleased the mother hears it’s nae wild worthless 
rake. ; 


Wi’ kindly weleome Jenny brings him ben, 

A strappin’ youth; he takes the mother’s eye; 

Blythe Jenny sees the visit’s no ill taen; 

The father cracks of horses, pleughs, and kye. 

The youngster’s artless heart o’erflows wi’ joy, 

But blate and laithfu’, scarce can weel behave; 

The mother, wi’ a woman’s wiles, can spy 

What makes the youth sae bashfu’ and sae grave, 

Weel pleased to think her bairn’s respected like the lave. 


But now the supper crowns their simple board, 

The halesome parritch, chief of Scotia's food; 

The sowpe their only hawkie does afford, 

That yont the hallan snugly chows her cood. 

The dame brings forth, in complimental mood, 

To grace the lad, her weel-hained kebbuck fell; 

An’ aft he’s prest, an’ aft he ca’s it guid. 

The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell 

How ‘twas a towmond auld, siti’ hint was i’ the bell. 


The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face, 

They round the ingle form a circle wide; 

The sire turns o'er, with patriarchal grace 

The big ha’ Bible, ance his father’s pride. 

His bonnet reverently is laid aside, 

His lyart haffets wearing thin and bare; 

Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 

He wales a portion with judicious care; 

And “Let us worship God!* he says with solemn air. 





Do You Hear 


All The Music Says? 


You can listen better if you know the voices 


By Marjorie S. Watts 


nursery rhyme, What with radio and recording ma- 

chines, this is true of all of us nowadays. Music sur- 
rounds us like the air. But while we can more or less uncon- 
sciously breathe in the air, listening to music (not merely 
hearing it) brings us its fullest enjoyment only when we give 
it our attention. In listening to music you have to know what 
to listen for. 

First, do you recognize the voices of the orchestra? The 
easiest way to learn these is to see as well as hear a sym- 
phony orchestra. You'll discover that it is made up of four 
groups of instruments each named because of the kind of 
sound they produce: string (the violin family), woodwinds 
(wood tubes containing a hollow reed which is blown 
thrdugh), brass (you can’t miss these), and percussion (any 
instrument which is struck, like a tambourine or drum). As 
soon as you can recognize the sounds of each of these 
voices, you hear more in listening to an orchestra, The 
music is no longer a pleasant blur but a pattern of sounds, 
each falling into its place with a beauty of precision which 
you have not observed before. You find yourself alert to 
the teamwork of all these instruments in producing the 
whole harmonious effect. 

Watching, as well as listening, to a symphony orchestra, 
you will be struck by the »way the instruments weave their 
pattern. They are not blended like the colors in a land- 
scape. Rather, they are like a scene in a tapestry, where 
‘ leaf or a stone stands out, complete in itself, against 
a solid background. The bass instruments for the most part 
support the melody, which is usually carried by the strings. 
Sometimes the flute, or another wind instrument “doubles” 
with the strings, that is, supports the treble. The percussion 
instruments add drama and emphasis to the score. The con- 
troller and interpreter of the entire complex scheme of 
things is the conductor, who, baton in hand, looks like a 
magician waving a wand to evoke the beauty and wonder 
of music. 

If you've been in the habit of listening mostly to popular 
music, this new understanding of the voices in it will cer- 
tainly add an extra fillip to your enjoyment of it. This is 
especially true of jazz, which makes clever use of every in- 
strument, particularly the percussion family, to point up its 
rhytltm. But it is not unlikely that you'll realize that there 
is a sameness in the patterns of the songs and even in the 
melodies. When this discontent creeps over you, don’t 
throw up your hands and exclaim, “Heavens! Am I get- 
ting highbrow?” The answer is that you are simply covering 
ground in your quest for musical discovery. Without losing 
the fun of listening to popular music, you're ready to ex- 
pose yourself ,to music involving more compositional skill 


and variety. 


S HE shall have music wherever she goes” runs the 


Acquaint yourself with the most common forms of instru- 
mental music. Begin with the symphony, which has four 
movements: first, lively; second, slow and full of deep feel- 
ing; third, gay and dancing; fourth, a strong, fast-moving 
section. Then the concerto with its three movements — fast, 
very slow, and lively. And the sonata, which divides into 
four or five varied parts. Here again seeing a symphony 
orchestra in action will give you more pointers in a short 
time than you can figure out by listening to the radio or 
phonograph. But if you are making your discoveries by ear, 
arm yourself with a readable book of information, such as 
Make Way for Music, by Syd Skolsky. 

As you become acquainted with music forms, you'll be 
impressed by the great variety of human moods reflected 
in good music. It is likely to occur to you that popular 
music offers far less scope for these moods. When you 
limited yourself to popular music, a song was usually 
“sweet,” “sad,” or “swing.” There are depths and heights 
of feeling, including your own, which can’t be expressed in 
these few veins. You'll expand your listening repertoire so 
that you'll know which way to turn for rhythm, for gaiety, 
for tears, for any mood whatever. 

One final point: What do you do while you listen to 
music? Knitting? Of course. Reading? Doubtful. House 
work? Ditto. Conversation? Absolutely not! The blanket 
answer is — nothing whatever that interferes with the listen- 
ing! It’s quite enough in itself. 

Just as the most critical eater — the gourmet — is one who 
cooks well himself, the best listener to music is also a per- 
former, It won't be surprising if you begin to want to play 
an instrument. But whether this development occurs or not, 
you can certainly triple your listening pleasure. Increasing 
your understanding of the music you hear is like opening 
a door to a new world, where you speak another lan- 
guage. In fact, Longfellow called music “the universal lan- 
guage of mankind.” It is not a lonely world, that of intelli- 
gent listening to music. On the contrary it is heavily popu- 
lated by kindred spirits who speak the same language and 
enthusiastically share your listening fun. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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By Mabel Ruth Jackson 


“When he was only three 
weeks old he rolled around 
so much in his sleep that he 
knocked down four square 
miles of standin’ timber and 
the government got after his 
folks and told ‘em they'd 
have to move away.” 

Who was this remark- 
able infant? The Greek Her- 
cules?) The Scandinavian 
god, Thor? Listen to a lit- 
tle more about this prodigy. 

He was running away 
from the schoolmaster one 
cold November day. He ran 
so fast and puffed so hard 
that his breath froze in the 
air behind him. These frosty breaths may still be seen along 
the Maine coast. “Sometimes they get out to sea and then 
they're called fog, and they hang around the big icebergs, 
and the big ships get lost in ‘em and get on the rocks and 
ice, like the Titanic done.” 

That places him, of course. It was the colossal, fantastic, 
super lumberjack, Paul Bunyan! Tales of his extraordinary 
strength, his marvelous deeds of cleverness and skill in over- 
coming obstacles, and the magnitude of his operations, be- 
long to North America. But where the legend of this mythi- 
cal hero of the woods had its beginning is not surely known. 
It could have been Maine or Michigan or Wisconsin or 
Minnesota. Logging was once a huge industry in each of 
these states. 

The French-Canadian loggers of Quebec or northern On- 
tario might have invented him, or brought the idea of him 
from the old country. Many of the stories about Paul Bunion 
(as the French spell it) come from these provinces. 

Anyway, he belongs to the days of the great forests and 
the extravagant, rollicking humor of frontier days. There 
were no story magazines or radio then to enliven the log- 
gers’ hours of relaxation after the day’s fatiguing labor. They 
had to furnish their own amusement. 

The relation of some of Paul Bunyan’s astonishing ex- 
ploits, told with a straight face, gave these men the recrea- 
tion they needed and enjoyed. Sometimes the stories were 
conceived to outdo a braggart and put him in his place. 
If a credulous greenhorn were present, listening with big 
eyes and parted lips, he gave an extra fillip that exquisitely 
rewarded the storyteller. 

The anecdotes were almost always told as though the 
narrator had been there and seen and heard for himself. 
Things that “Paul done when I was with him”; “one of 
the worst winters I ever put in with Paul” or being with him 
when he finished “loggin’ off North Dakota.” This personal 
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Everything about Paul Bunyan 21 
came in the large economy size 


American CHANT 


approach gave the impossible ah appearance of truth. 

Paul was always accompanied by his husky Blue Ox, 
Babe. Babe measured forty-two axhandles and a tobacco 
box between the eyes. There were no scales mighty enough 
to weigh him and he was so long his master had to use 
field glasses to see his hind feet. Every time they shod him 
they had to open up a new iron mine on Lake Superior. His 
color was blue and his big horns white. He could haul a 
whole section (640 acres) of timber at one drag. Four tons 
of grain made him a single meal. 

One of Babe’s biggest feats was to straighten out an 
eighteen-mile stretch of road so crooked that it doubled back 
on itself at least sixteen times. It was almost too much for 
Babe but he finally pulled it straight. There was enough 
road left over to use in several other places. 

Oh yes, Paul had a wffe. Not so important as Babe, per- 
haps, but a humdinger, too. Her name was Carrie and she 
was a fit mate for the prodigious logger. It took thirteen 
Hudson’s Bay blankets to make her a skirt and the sail 
for a full-rigged ship furnished cloth enough for a waist. 
When she needed shoes she stepped into an extra big moose- 
hide with each foot and the shoemaker sewed it up around 
her ankle. Their son cut his teeth on an ax, of course. Their 
daughter was a husky girl who grew to equal her mother. 

Paul always had an enormous camp and had so many men 
working for him that they couldn’t be counted. He had sev- 
eral fabulous dogs and the stories about him included ani- 
mals never found in zoos, as the Pinnacle Grouse that had 
only one big wing, the hoday, the side-hill dodger and the 
Ring-tailed Bavalorous. What fun the storytellers must have 
had inventing all these marvelous creatures! No stories about 
Paul Bunyan could ever be tame and ordinary. 

As the forests in the East were depleted, logging op- 
erations in the West became more important. And so Paul 
Bunyan moved westward. He traveled along, bound for 
Seattle, dragging his peavey behind him for a spell to ease 
the weight from his shoulder. The scratch his peavey made 
is now the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 

Some of the finest logging he ever did was on an island 
in the Northwest covered with giant Sequoias. The trees were 
so big that Babe, the Blue Ox, got lost in one of them 
for three days. It was a hollow tree, naturally, and was lying 
on the ground. Babe poked his nose in a hole and then 
followed it. He wandered around and around without being 
able to find his way out. Paul rescued him just in time to 
keep him from starving to death: 

Paul's prowess in logging the redwoods makes the statue . 
of him that stands in the Sequoia National Park seem ap- 
propriately placed. The 25-foot figure was carved from a 
single block of giant Sequoia by Carrol Barnes of California. 
The sculptor created Paul Bunyan as a mighty lumberjack 
indeed, with muscles that Lionel Strongheart could only 
imagine. Imagination created Paul Bunyan in the first place. 





By Charles D. Rice 


Latest Atiraciions in Webster's 


SOAP OPERA: “A radio 
serial drama, broadcast 
WS chiefly for housewives.” 


Do You Speak English? 


tried to mooch a dollar. But I 

played dead-pan and needled 
him with double-talk. Finally I gave 
him the bird and he knew he’d laid an 
egg.” 
Offhand you might say that this quo- 
tation is not very good English . . . but 
it is English. Every word of it is re- 
corded in Webster's New International 
Dictionary, second edition, followed by 
a scholarly definition. You won't find 
the italicized words in the main body 
of the dictionary, it’s true; but the New 
Words Section lists them all, together 
with hundreds of other modern terms 
both grave and sprightly. 

The New Words Section of Webster's 
could be called the breeding ground of 
the English language. Dr. John P. 
Bethel, a youngish, non-stodgv man 
who is general editor of the dictionary, 
modestly calls it a “trial balloon” sec- 
tion, in which words are groomed for 
possible inclusion in the main dictionarv. 
But it would seem to be more than a 
trial balloon; past performance has 
shown that 90 per cent of the new 
words eventually make the grade. 

The New Words Section is published 
in between major revisions of Web- 
sfer’s It is bound into the front of the 
big 20-pound unabridged volume, and 
also included, in part, in the small edi- 
tion. It serves as a sort of P.S., treating 
words that have ponned into prominence 
too late to be in the dictionary proper. 

Just how does a word break into the 
New Words Section? It’s all a logical 
process involving a large staff of re- 
searchers, who take sample readings of 
every tvpe of literature in the nation — 
from leading newspapers and textbooks 
right down to mail-order catalogues and 
streetcar transfers. Every time they run 


Ss THIS heel came up to me and 


across a word that is not already listed’ 


in Webster’s, they make out a citation 
card, including source, date and how it 
was used. The citation cards are filed 
at the Merriam-Webster offices, in 
Springfield, Mass. When a word piles 
up enough citations from reputable 
sources, it becomes a candidate for the 
New Words Section. 

For instance, let’s take an imaginary 


Reprinted from This Week Magazine. 
Copyright, 1946, by the United Newspapers 
Magazine Corporation. 


word, some improbable word like 
“smilch.” And let’s trace it through the 
stages wherebv it might get into Web- 
ster’s Dictionary: 

Mr. H. M. Jones, office manager of 
a large advertising firm in New York, 
is reading his evening paper when he 
overhears his young son whisper to a 
playmate, “Let’s go out in the kitchen 
and smilch a copkie.” Mr. Jones chuck- 
les and the word sticks in his mind. 

Shortly afterward Mr. Jones has oc- 
casion to send out a general office 
memo concerning postage stamps, It is 
genial in to1.e: “Ladies and Gentlemen: 
Everyone should write his friends, even 
on office time, but please let's stop 
smilching stamps from the office sup- 
ply.” 


The Adventure of ‘‘Smilch” 


A pretty secretary thinks this is an 
amusing memo, and shows it to her 
boy friend, a rising young short-story 
writer. The young man in turn is in- 
trigued by “smilch,” so he puts the 
word in the mouth of a lovable old 
character in his next story. The story 
sells to The Saturday Evening Post — 
and “smilch” starts its career in the 
files of Webster’s in Springfield, Mass., 
where a reader makes out a citation 
card. 

Next, Mr. Joe Duddy, a bright young 
fellow on the staff of Time, happens to 
read the story. Joe is always on the 
lookout for new words, and incorpo- 
rates “smilch” into a news story about 
a senator up for re-election. And under 
the senator's picture he sets the cap- 
tion: “No smilcher he!” Presto! Up in 
Springfield another citation for “smilch” 
goes into the files. 

Smilch is lucky. It gets into an arti- 
cle in The Atlantic Monthly and also 
a‘ national advertisement which warns, 
“Don’t be a bulb-smilcher!” A new 
comic strip appears, called “Smitty the 
Smilcher.” 

The card-like citations are piling up 
in Springfield. “Smilch’s” chances of be- 
coming a word are beginning to look 
rosy. But there are still hurdles. At an 
editorial meeting, the evidence for 
“smilch” is laid out on a long mahogany 
table. There is a good deal of pro and 
con about “smilch,” and finally it is re- 
ferred to a subcommittee of editors. Dic- 
tionary people are ruled by considera- 


CELTUCE: “Vegetable 
combining the flavors 
of lettuce and celery.” 


re 


DIRNDL: “Dress with gath- 
ered waist, full skirt imita- 
tive of peasant costume.” 


GREMLIN: “Impish, 
foot-high gnome, 
reported by airmen” 


y JITTERBUG: “Devotee 
of swing—impelled to 
wild gesticulations.”’ 


Nw L 


JUKE BOX: “Automatic : oA 
player of records (Origin, 
Southern United States.” 


tions of space, and if they allow “smilch” 
a place in the dictionary, they will have 
to leave out some other word which 
might prove more valuable to the lan- 
guage in the long run. 

The subcommittee finally reports 
that “smilch” is merely a corruption of 
the word “filch” and does not add 
enough new shades of meaning to be ot 
genuine value. 

“Smilch” is now brought up betore a 
general panel of editors who review the 
evidence. The committee's point is well 
made, they agree, but in the end there 
is simply no denying “smilch” — it has 
too many citations from important 
sources. 

So “smilch” wins out. Exhausted but 
happy, it lands in the New Words Sec- 
tion. And the chances are nine-to-one 
that it will finally get into the dictionary 
proper and become an honest part of the 
language. 

The funny thing about all this is 
that the word “smilch,” which we are 
using as a mere illustration, is perhaps 
being recorded in Springfield right now 
by a wide-awake researcher There is a 
citation card being entered in the files, 
reading “Smilch: This Week, Dec. 1, 
46." 
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ie this week we publish as 
much poetry as there is room 
for. If your work has been ac- 
cepted, but you do not find it here, 
cheer up! “The first few issues next 


Fall will be made up largely of 


held-over material. 


The Lost Hope 


O wait until the burning sun comes to 
an end, 

O wait until the world in ashes cold lies 
dead. 

Then will the hopes of man favever 
dwell 

In the pit of lost things that remained 
unsaid. 


“No more war!” “At last the perfect 
world!” 

“Peace on earth, good will towards fel- 
low men.” 

So have the words come flying down 
the years, 

The last-drawn sighs of things that 
“might have been.” 


But still the wars are fought and won 
and lost, 

And still the battles played and lost 
and won. 

Peace comes a little while between the 
wars, 

And leaves uf with the things we 
might have’ done. 


But wait and when the world has dis- 
appeared, 

And when the sun gives off its golden 
fleece, 

Then shall the last of man look up and 
cry, 

“Now shall we have the everlasting 
peace!” 

Mary G. Root, 14 
North Tonawanda (N. Y.) High School 


Soul 


A dew dipped leaf upon the water’s 
roll 

A tonsiled groping in the phlegm lock’s 
mold 

A spirit dripping from the lifted shroud 

A time of passing fantasy with fury 
bowed 

A nation groveling on the belly of its 
grime 

A lock, a key, a latch, an open door to 
time 

Roy Edward Meador 
Clinton (Okla.) High School 


P- 


Solar Things 


Stars and stars forever in eternity exist, 

Moving and passing in an endless 
pattern 

Beyond the power of Mars, the moons 
of Saturn, 

Or any other closer sunlit orb 

To match or to approach in solemn 
grandeur. 

This first you see, and wonder as you 
stare 

What monument erected can compare 

With this broad shining highway of the 


air. 


You saw and wondered—soon you 
see no more. 
Yet still in calmness and in solitude 
Those eyes will guide some mariner to 
shore, 
And when his bark has sunk below the 
sea, 
Their glow will thrill some native into 
song: 
They will exist when all the world is 
gone. 
David Dingwell, 18 
Solomon Juneau High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Teacher, Miss Ll. Clarke 


Prairie Dust 


The prairie is burned today, 

For the hot winds blew all night. 

I stand in the wheat field — gutted 
place — 

And wipe the dust from my blistered 
face — 

The dust that is thick and white 

On fields and the rutted way. 


As I stand here, I long to listen 

To the beat of the pounding sea. 

And to watch the sparkle of curling 
foam 

In the paths that the icy waters roam, 

While the salt brine laughs at me 

For thinking I see it glisten. 


Scholastic welcomes original writing by all high school students, the 
=. best of which will be published in “Young Voices,” provided there is 
space. Writers whose work appears in the magazine will receive a copy 
of Saplings, a collection of the best student writing of previous years. 
Send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Young Voices Editor, if you wish your 
contribution returned. Individual comment and criticism will be given at the editor's 
discretion, when requested. Writing may be in prose or poetry. The material sub- 
mitted will be atuomatically considered for prizes in the annual Scholastic Awards, 
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v- ght by Elizabeth Anne McFarland 


The lean black crows that fly 

Make me dream of a far off bay, 

And of circling gulls that I never have 
seen 

As they fitfully dart at the swirling 
green 

And fly wherever they may 

Out under the arch of sky. 


The prairie is seared today 
For the winds sweep out of the south 
As they have swept for a month or 
more 
Driving the dust with a muted roar, 
Razing the land with parching drouth, 
Blowing the rains away. 
Patricia Anderson, 16 
Senior High School 
Fargo, North Dakota 


The Closed Gate 


The garden was quiet when he came, 

Only the birds and the wind were 
there? 

After he left it was never the same; 

The garden was bare. 


He walked in the garden that last long 
day, 

But he walked with 
shadow too, 

And the sweet night fragrance called 
him away 

When it scented the air with dew. 


It.was dark in the gardey when he had 
gone. 
I opened the gate —and I closed it 
then; 
Only the silence lingered on; 
He will never return again. 
Patricia Anderson 


CREATIVE WRITING 


silence, with 
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Sharpen your wits... 


MUSIC FOR MILLIONS 

Whether you're a swing addict or a 
longhair, Do You Hear All the Music 
Says has something to say to you. Test 
your comprehension by checking the 
correct answer to each question below. 

1. How many groups of instruments 
are there in a symphony orchestra? (a) 
Six; (b) Four: (c) Eight; (d) Ten. 

2. Which of the following is a per- 
cussion instrument? (a) Drum; (b) 
Fife; (c) Bassoon, (d) Trombone. 

3. Which group of instruments usu- 
ually carry the melody in a symphony 
orchestra? (a) The strings; (b) The 
woodwinds; (c) The percussion; (d) 
‘Lhe brass. 

4. Which of the following describes 
the movements of a concerto correctly? 
(a) Slow, fast, lively; (b) Fast, slow, 
lively; (c) Lively, fast, slow; (d) Fast, 
lively, slow. 

5. Which of the following is a rec- 
ommended and readable book of musi- 
cal information? (a) Swing or Sway; 
(b) Music for Everyone; (c) Make 
Mine Music; (d) Make Way for Music. 

6. Longfellow described music as: 
(a) All things to all men: (b) The 
forget-me-nots of the angels; (c) The 
universal language of mankind; (d) O, 
garden where all men may dwell. 


TO EACH ITS OWN 

On the right are some words culled 
from this issue of Scholastic. Just to 
make it rugged for you we're not go- 
fing to ask for their synonyms, but 
their antonyms— their opposites in 


meaning. Pick the correct antonym 
from the lefthand column and match 
it to its opposite at the right. 


fillip 
percussion 
. phlegmatic 
moil 

. provincial 
. deplete 

. embark 

. valor 

. aggressor 


. volatile 

. replenish 
string 

. cowardice 

. urban 
dullness 

. laggard 
laziness 
return 
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SLOW BURN 


Do you like your Scots dialect 
straight, or do vou prefer English trans- 
lation please! Read Home Fire Burns, 
and then try your own translation by 
matching the Scots dialect on the left 
with its proper meaning on the right. 


. hafflins a. partly 

cracks b. cow 

. blate and laithfu’ c. selects 

lave . bashful 

. hawkie ». grav temples 
yont the hallan . talks 

. wales . bevond the par- 
. lvart haffets tition 

. Test 
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SLOW JOE TURNS DATE BAIT 


Read Saturday Night at Eight care- 
fully and then pick out the one false 
statement from each of the groups of 
three below. 

A. 1. Robert had freckles and blond 
hair. 
2. He was bashful. 
. He smokec a lot to cover his 
nervousnes.. 


. Robert had bid on Mary Lee’s 
name at the dance raffle. 

. He had never had a date with a 
girl. 

. Mary Lee was lookjng forward 
to the dance. 


. In preparation for the dance, 
Robert had taken dancing lessons. 

2. He knew he was not meant to 
be a jitterbug. 

. When it came to waltzes he was 
really smooth. 

. When Robert got home his par- 
ents were still up. 

. They were worried about Rob- 
ert’s ability to drive the car. 

. They were playing double soli- 
taire. 


FAMILIES ON YRIAL 

1. An Approved School is (a) a pri- 
vate school; (b) a public school; (c) 
a finishing school; (d) a reform school. 

2. British Approved Schools make 
good citizens of (a) 60% of the bovs: 
(b) 100%; (c) 20%: (d) 85%. 

3. Trouble that leads to reform 
schools usually begins (a) before the 
child is born; (b) with bad home condi- 
tions; (c) from bad associations; (d) 
in the elementary schools. 


WORD GAME 


Here are some words with double 
meanings. How many can you guess? 
1, —— —— —— —— means a tropical 
tree or the inside of a hand. 


means oa 
girl's name or a witty remark. 


Be nes cee eee ee ces 
ounces or to beat. 


means whitish 
er a long narrow board in a fence. 


GO, ee ce eee 


te carry or the absence of dark. 





HOW'S 
THAT 
AGAIN! 


One day during discussion time in 
our English class a question which 
caused a considerable amount of differ- 
ence of opinion came up. Since no one 
could come to an agreement, we decided 
to have you try to help us settle our 
problem. 

What we would like to know is 
whether the word pope in this sentence 
should be capitalized? “The home of 
the pope is in Rome, Italy.” 

Some students think pope shouldn't 
be capitalized because it does not speci- 
fy any pope in particular. Others think 
it refers to the pope who is now living. 


By SLIM SYNTAX 


We certainly would appreciate it if 
you could help us. 
Helen Roeske 
St. Louis (Mo.), H. S. 


The rule is quite simple. This is what 
Webster's Dictionary says, “Titles of 
honor and academic and religious titles 
used with proper nouns” are capitalized. 

When you are speaking of a specific 
pope, then you capitalize the word. 
When you are not referring to any pope 
in particular, you do not capitalize the 
word. 

e o o 


Our English teacher gave us this 
sentence in our lessons yesterday: 
“When you shake hands, always look the 
other person in the eye.” She asked us 
to tell whether the clause, when you 
shake hands, is restrictive or non-re- 
strictive. All agreed that it is restric- 
tive or. essential to the meaning of the 


sentence, but she disagreed with us. 
Who is right???? 

A Student 

W. Huntsville (Ala.) H. S. 


I hope you are quoting your teacher 
correctly. If you are, then you are right. 
The clause, when you shake hands, is a 
restrictive modifier. If we omit it, the 
sentence is meaningless. 


What is the difference between civil- 
ian and citizen? 
R. F. C. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
A civilian is one who is not a mem- 
ber of the Army or Navy. A citizen is 
a person who is a member of a state 
in a country. He owes allegiance to that 
country and is entitled to certain privi- 
leges (voting, for example) because he 
is a citizen. A soldier may be a citizen 
— but he is not a civilian. 
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E WAS in a very special world 
fal of his own when his mother 
called him. 

She said, “Robert,” laying a light 
hand on the blanket, and he struggled 
back to morning. Lying there with utter 
relaxation, he wanted to dream again. 
He had been walking through a moon- 
lit meadow. Just that day he had a tre- 
mendous success. What it was he did 
not know — that part of it was unim- 
portant — but he had wanted to be 
alone, a poised young man, a little 
cynical perhaps as all men of the world 
are apt to be but very polished and 
suave and dark — 

He was slipping away when his 
mother’s I’m-not-fooling-this-time-Rob- 
ert voice spattered against him. He 
mumbled something and got automat- 
ically out of bed and pulled on his 
pants, 

He stood up and reached for a shirt, 
still in his coma. Then his hand groped 
on the dresser, he looked in the mirror 
and came awake instantly. A slow red 
crawled up his neck and into his face. 
The face in the mirror was square and 
freckled, the eyes were blue and in- 
tense instead of dark and fiery, and 
there was a terrible cowlick springing 
straight from nowhere in his straw-silk 
mop of hair. 

He made a noise in his throat. Oh my 
gosh, he thought miserabivy. Today was 
the day of the night he had to take 
Mary Lee to the dance. 

Oh my gosh, he thought again. He 
wished he could go down to Potter's 
bridge and throw hiniself off and drown. 
If only he hadn’t let himself be hooked 


into it! But who'd have known, laser 
week at grange meeting, that some sma” if 


aiec would propose raffing off nag 
for partners for the Villagers’ dance tail 
week? He had stayed in the backgyeul 
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By Betty Kjelgaard 


He clumped downstairs and into the 
kitchen. 

His mother smiled at him. “Robert, 
will you take M@llyeamdygo into town 
after breakfast get the feed? Your 
father will be ing he to go to 
Rumsey.” A 


“Sure alk 
— inte 


His mother set a 
fim and he looked at 
‘contents slid smoothly to 
y empty pit in his stom- 
} ask her if she wants to 
® thought, or do I just grab her 
nosey out on the floor? 
ck, Robert?” His mother’s hand 
cool and infinitely gentle on his 
orehead. 

“No.” He spluttered the word into his 
milk and desperately picked up a fork- 
ful of sausage and crammed it down. 
Oh my gosh, he thought, if she knew 
just how sick! 

His father and Bill, the hired man, 
came in and sat down for breakfast. His 
father said, “Hello, son,” and ruffled his 
hair in a careless friendly way. 
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Robert’s mind was racing. What if 
he stepped on her feet? Would he say 
anything or was she supposed not even 
to notice? 

“We ought to have that tractor part 
over here today,” said Bill. “That re- 
pair's going to take a long time.” 

“Yes, it will. Robert, if Ed Brown 
doesn’t bring it over will you 
take the car tonight after supper and 
drive over to his place to pick it up?” 
his father asked. 

Robert gulped. 

“Why not?” 

Robert's mother looked up. 
is going out tonight.” 

Bill stopped eating and he looked as 
if he had just seen a rainbow. “Well, 
by golly, I nearly forgot! Tonight Rob- 
ert becomes a Casanova.” 

The two men sat there looking at 
him and grinning, and Robert's collar 
became tight. 

“Will you hitch up Molly now?” his 
mother asked. ‘It’s nearly seven o’clck.” 

Robert got up thankfully and jerked 
his hat from the peg. 

His father threw some money on the 
table. “See if you can get me some 
cigarettes, will you, son? I’m nearly 
out.” 

He went bitterly out the door. That 
was the whole trouble with his life. 
They still treated him like a kid. My 
gosh, they didn’t realize that he was 
grown up now and practically a man. 

He let Molly have her head for a 
little way so as to get the craziness out 
of her. .After, he pulled her in he sat 


today, 


“I — can’t.” 


“Robert 
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glumly watching the reach of land 
melting under the honey-tinted sun. At 
the feed store they told him it would 
be an hour before the feed was in, so 
he walked down Main Street and gazed 
in the store windows. He _ looked 
around for some of the crowd and then 
remembered that he was a farmer and 
they were townspeople. They didn’t 
have to get up so early. 

He jingled the money in his pocket, 
remembering his father’s cigarettes, and 
went in to buy them. He could get only 
one pack. Then he realized he was 
thirsty and he turned into the corner 
sweet shop where he sometimes went. 

Sam, the owner, said sleepily, “Yes, 
Robert?” 

“Uh — something to drink.” 

“Well, what in particular to drink?” 

“Maybe,” said Robert, “a root beer.” 

He pushed the ice in his drink up and 
down and went to imagining. He could 
see himself striding into the sweet shop 
with a new brush cut, instead of the 
kind his mother gave him once a month, 
and a bow tie. He would sit down and 
they would cluster around him. He 
would wink at first one girl and then 
another. The thought pleased him tre- 
mendously because he’d never thought 
of girls until this past week. He felt 
big and bold and clearheaded. He efin- 
gered the cigarettes in his pocket, his 
eyes on Sam, and wondered what Sam 
would do if he lit one. 

Sam caught his eye and said, “What 
do you want, another root beer?” 

The daring moment passed. Robert 
mumbled. “No thanks,” and went out. 
A girl was coming down the street, and 
Robert thought, oh my gosh, suppose 
it’s her! But it wasn’t. 


His mother, flushed with the oven’s 
heat, was doing Saturday baking when 
he got home. 

The little he had eaten for breakfast 
began to tell on him now and hé 
scooped up two hot biscuits from the 
cooling tiay. He ate them mournfully. 
His eyes caught sight of the clock on 
the shelf and it was suddenly as if 
swallows were inside him, beating their 
wings. In just a few hours, . . . He 
looked at the ginghamed back of his 
mother and all of a sudden he had a 
tremendous desire to be held close to 
her. He felt the need of warmth, of 
understanding. Maybe she could tell 
me, he thought, how to act and what 
to say. 

His mother turned, pretty wisps of 
hair curling around her forehead, and 
smiled at him absently. “Robert, will 
you put in the circular garden for me 
this morning?” 

The moment passed. He went mood- 


SHORT STORY 


ily outside. She acted just as his father 
had this morning, as if this were an 
ordinary day. Neither one of them real- 
ized that he was going to a dance to- 
night. 

He planted the garden with little 
savage thrusts of the shovel, mumbling 
to himself. My gesh, supposing the suit 
doesn’t fit. He hadn’t had it on since 
Uncle Jeb’s wedding a year ago. 

His thoughts scampered in his mind 
and he wondered, with his heart roar- 
ing in his ears, if the dancing lessons 
he had taken all week had done any 
good. He had followed the instructions 
faithfully, out in the dark friendliness 
of the barn, with the book propped up 
against a stall. The waltzes and the fox 
trot had seemed the easiest and he had 
learned both of them. One day he had 
turned the pages of the book to the 
jive section and had attempted that. 
But his right foot had hooked around 
his left ankle and he had found him- 
self sitting on the floor, with the cows 
looking at him from their stalls. He had 
picked himself up, blushing in front of 
them, and tried it again. At the end of 
two hours he knew he was not meant 
to be a jitterbug. The book had said 
that the size of the feet didn’t matter, 
but Robert had looked down at his 
big shoes doubtfully. He studied the 
tuxedoed figure of the dancing master 
on the cover of the book. No wonder, 
he thought scornfully. The guy has lit- 
tle feet. And thereupon that part of 
the book became a gyp. 

He finished the roses and headed for 
the barn again, looking around before 
he went in. Bill was at the far end of 
the field. He’d just as soon be burned 
alive as to have grinning Bill watch him 
practice dancing. But Bill didn’t see 
him so he got the book from the trap 
door and opened it. 

One, two, three, he counted, and 
moved down the floor. The cows looked 
up interestedly. Robert put his arms 
around an imaginary girl and waltzed 
the length of the barn before the horri- 
ble thought struck him that maybe Mary 
Lee didn’t waltz or fox trot. She’s got 
to, he reasoned stubbornly. They're 
the only things I can do, But supposing 
they exchanged dances and he got one 
of those dames who wanted to jitter- 
bug? Oh my gosh! 

He was sweating when he came out 


of the barn. Maybe I'll take cold, he | 


honed. Maybe I'll run a fever and die 
before night. But he had had only one 
cold in his life that he could remember. 

His mother called him in to eat. His 
father wasn’t there and Bill had taken 
a lunch out to the fields. Robert ate 
close to his plate, and the shy desire to 
speak to his mother was in him again. 


SENIOR 


He wanted to ask her so many things, 
and yet if he opened his mouth he 
would not know what to say. He felt 
strangely alone, as if he were about to 
embark on a journey which would take 
him far from home. And he felt younger 
than he had ever felt before. He looked 
at his mother as if seeking the answer 
in her face. 

She looked over at him. “Did you 
plant the garden, darling?” 

All the feeling that had gathered to 
a point in him distintegrated into noth- 
ing. “Yes.” 

“Good. Drink your milk, Robert.” 

Maybe she doesn’t understand, he 
thought. The blind need pushed at him 
and he thought desperately about his 
father. Maybe his father .. . 


H E WAS just going out to help Bill in 
the upper field when the phone rang. 
His mother wiped her hands and took 
down the receiver. 

“Yes?” She waited a moment and a 
flicker of surprise crossed her face. 
“Just a minute.” She turned to Robert. 
“Robert, didn’t you tell Mary Lee what 
time vou’d call for her?” 

“What?” asked Robert senselessly. 

“She’s on the phone. She’s wonder- 
ing if you forgot that you were taking 
her to the dance tonight.” 

“She ought ‘to know,” he said. “She 
was there at grange last week when they 
told us.” 

His mother’s mouth twitched. “He's 
sorry he didn’t call you, Mary Lee. | 
guess he’s been so busy. He says he'll 
see you at eight.” 

My gosh, women! thought Robert. 
They can’t remember anything. Why, 
she was in the room when they read 
our names, You’d think she could re- 
member it for a week. 

His mother turned away from the 
phone. “The usual thing, dear, is to 
call and confirm your date.” 

“Huh,” said Robert and walked out. 

The afternoon got around, somehow, 
to suppertime and Robert’s eyes were 
on the road. Then he saw the light 
June dust sift up and the car rolling 
along. His heart beat thickly. He didn’ 
know what he wanted to say to his 
father. Maybe it was that he wanted 
to ask him how he treated Mother the 
first time he took her to*a dance. Or 
maybe he didn’t want to say anything 
just look at his father and glean what 
he could invisibly. He sat there on the 
stoop, his long legs bent, and watched 
two kittens bat each other with soft 
paws. 

His father’s tall form was stepping 
briskly toward the house and Robett 
drew in his breath. When his father got 


(Continued on page 36) 
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MOVABLE TYPE 


JOHN GUTENBERG 





















THE CHINESE INVENTED PRINTING 
OVER 2000 YEARS AGO. THEIR 
FIRST PRINTING WAS DONE WITH 
SEALS CARVED IN WOOD. 
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ZAN ARTIST WROTE OUTA FULL 
PAGE OF A BOOK ON PAPER. 





a 
2. THE PAPER WAS PRESSED ON 
SMOOTH WOOD AND RUBBED OFF, 















3. THE WRITING THEN SHOWED 
CLEARLY ON THE WOOD. 






@. THE WOOD AROUND THE 
WRITING WAS CUT DOWN SO 
THAT iT STOOD OUT. 

J. THE RAISED WRITING WAS INKED AND THE IMPRESSION TRANSFERRED 













TO ANOTHER PIECE OF PAPER A SKILLED PRINTER TURNED OUT 2000 A DAY. 























| BY THE 1400'S, BLOCK PRINTING WAS ALSO 
BEING USED IN EUROPE. JOHN GUTENBERG’S 
| HOME IN MAINZ, GERMANY, 1450 











IT'S LONG, HARD 
WORK, ANNA, AND ONE 
SLIP OF MY KNIFE CAN 
RUIN A WHOLE BLOCK 







WELL, JOHN 
GUTENBERG, WHAT 
ARE YOU WORKING 
SO HARD AT? 








THEN EUROPEANS DISCOVERED HOW TO MAKE 
MOVABLE TYPE. THEY CARVED EACH LETTER 
ON A BLOCK BY ITSELF AND USED THE SAME 
LETTERS OVER AND OVER AGAIN TO MAKE 

DIFFERENT WORDS. CHINESE AND KOREAN 
PRINTERS HAD ALSO KNOWN HOW TO DO THIS. 


OUR WOODEN LETTERS 
WEAR OUT TOO FAST 
I'M MAKING METAL 











METAL TYPE WAS SUCCESSFUL 





BY THE 1800'S, PRINTING WITH 
MOVABLE TYPE HAD SPREAD OVER 
EUROPE AND TO THE NEW WORLD 





































/N 1882, IN BALTIMORE. 
AUGUST HAHL, MAKER OF 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
RECEIVED A NEW MACHINE. 
HE CALLED IN HIS ASSISTANT 
OTTMAR MERGENTHALER 

























THIS 48 SUPPOSED TO 
BE A PRINTING MACHINE, 
BUT NO ONE CAN MAKE IT 
WORK. WHAT 00 YOu , 

THINK, OTTMAR? 



































MIERGENTHALER WORKED ON THE 
MACHINE. JULY 1886, THE COMPOSING 
ROOM OF THE WEW YORK TRIBUNE 














ITS WONDERFUL! ii 
WE'LL CALL IT THE LINOTYPE “ 


BECAUSE IT SETS ONE LINE OF 
TYPE ATA TIME Ps 





AY ITH THIS SPEEDY MACHINE, 


. 


MR. REID, MY MACHINE CASTS 
AND SETS TYPE AUTOMATICALLY 


BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS AND 
MAGAZINES COULD BE PRODUCED FASTER AND AT LOWER COST. 


















Drewn by Chorles P. Beck 
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me!” 

So your letters say. Recalling 
our own “salad days,” we'll bet that 
it's rare teen-ager who hasn't 
voiced that self-pitying complaint at 
least once. Mom and Dad don’t like 
your friends; they treat you like a 
baby; and they have no idea what 
it’s like to be young! 

Is that the story? Or might it be 
more honest to say: You don't stay 
around home very much. You don’t 
take Mom and Dad into your con- 
fidence. That scintillating personality 
you flash around school seldom 
shines on the home front. You rarely 
find time to tell your parents what's 
going on at school and what teen- 
agers are doing and thinking these 
days. 

If you've been guilty of any of the 
above attitudes, maybe you're re- 
sponsible for the “Great Gap” be- 
tween generations. And maybe if 
you stopped brooding about being 
misunderstood and began looking for 
the reason why you and your family 
don’t always see eye to eye, you'd 
find there was no gap. Let's see. 


MW FAMILY doesn’t understand 


Q. My parents do not approve of 
one of my buddies. He is a fine fellow. 
We share many interests, and are mem- 
bers of the same church and of the same 
clubs. My parents say nothing about 
our going around together, but I know 
they do not like him. What can I do? 


A. Why not ~ask your parents why 
they don’t approve of your buddy? Tell 
them you've noticed their disapproval, 
and because you respect their opinions, 
you'd like to know their reasons for it. 

Nine times out of ten, the reason 
parents object to some of your friends 
is that you don’t see to it that they have 
an opportunity to get to know Hal, 
Charlie, and Pete. 

Do your parents really know your 
buddy? Have they had a chance to talk 
with him in your own home? Have you 
ever told them why you like him? 
Chances are if your parents heard your 
reasons for liking Paul, they would like 
him for the same reasons. At any rate, 
it’s only fair to talk things over with 
them and hear their side of the question. 

Your parents are more interested’ in 
understanding you and your problems 
than anything else in the world. But 
you have to give them a chance. 


Q. Don't you think a girl of fifteen is 
too old to be spanked? My Dad doesn't, 
and I’ve had the hairbrush applied three 
times since Christmas—once when I 
cut school on a spring day, once when 





BOY dates GIRL 


I came home from a party later than 
I'd promised, and once when I flunked 
four out of five subjects. I didn’t flunk 
the courses because I wasn’t bright 
enough, but because I think sophomore 
subjects are silly and a waste of time. 
What ood is it going to do me to know 
how to bisect angles? 


A. Ever hear of self-discipline? Your 
Dad is obviously firm on the subject of 
discipline. Whether we, or you, agree 
with his methods is not the point. In 
each case he brought out the hairbrush 
because you failed to act as an adult. 
If you had exercised a little self-dis- 
cipline beforehand, there would have 
been no occasion for the hairbrush. 

Had you made your exit from the 





Better math before than aftermath! 


party at the hour you promised, all 
might have been serene. Had you ap- 
plied yourself in school, there would 
have been no catastrophe at report card 
time. 

The fact that you think sophomore 
subjects are silly isn’t a good reason 
for refusing to study. What kind of a 
country would this be if every other 
driver decided the traffic laws were 
silly and proceeded to ignore them? If 
educators have decided that certain sub- 
jects will be of value to high school 
students, its pretty cocky of you to go 
on a one-woman strike! You'll never 
know how useful bisecting angles can 


ly Spy Teed. 


be until you become good enough in 
math to apply that subject to designing 
airplanes or balancing a household bud- 
get. , 

When you figure that at fifteen you're 
wise enough to toss aside all authority 
— from your Dad’s restrictions on dating 
hours to your principal’s rules on cut- 
ting classes — you're asking for trouble. 

Your Dad’s hairbrush probably will 


\ remain within reach until you show that 


yours is a better kind of discipline. 
That's self-discipline! 


Q. All my buddies go to camp in the 
summer. I have saved enough money 
from my allowance so that I could go, 
too. However, my Pop wants me to stay 
at home and work in his garage. This 
would save him the expense of hiring an 
extra man — which he says he can't af- 
ford at present. I don’t think this is fair, 
but what can I do? 


A. Have you noticed how long its 
been since Mom had a new coat? Is 
Pop planning on a vacation this sum- 
mer? Do you know the price of eggs 
these days? Do you know anything 
about the family budget except the size 
of your own allowance? 

Most family squabbles over money 
spring from a lack of knowledge. Few 
parents grudge their children anything 
they can afford. Few young people de- 
mand bicycles when buying bread is a 
problem. 

Your Pop is probably happy to supply 
that allowance that keeps you in sodas 
and movies during the school term. And 
he mu3t be pleased that you saved 
enough of it to go to camp. Probably 
the only reason he is asking you to help 
out in the garage this summer is that 
he really needs your cooperation to 
balance his books. 

If you try to understand the prob- 
lem from Pop’s point of view, you 
might not object to giving up camp. 
Why not sit down and have a man-to- 
man talk on family finances? Find out 
how much your school clothes cost last 
year, how much it costs to feed the 
family for a week, and how much Pop's 
income tax was. Figures don’t lie. 

Maybe after looking over the family 
budget, .you’ll see a few corners that 
could be cut. Perhaps you might even 
figure out how to wangle an inexpen- 
sive week’s motor trip for the whole 
family sometime during the summer. 
Money doesn’t need to become a source 
of bitterness and friction. It won't be if 
you concentrate on making it go the 
“furtherest for the mostest.” 
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Bookworm 


Devours anything in print. And, thanks to his Royal Portable 
Typewriter, he has many spare moments for his literary pursuits. 
For with yal, he zips through his homework like a breeze 
through a broken window. School tests reveal that students who 
type get higher marks, do more and better work in less time! 





Numismatist 


The dictionary says a numismatist is a collector of coins. Our 
chap specializes in modern American coins (and bank notes, 
too!) At a royal price (pun intended) he types notes and reports 
for others on his Royal Portable. Great training, too! For 
Royal is the portable with the features of an office typewriter! 












Typewriter Types 


Be 
Wy a \S 
“ily YY y/ 


Tortoise 


Like the famed and fabled creeper, this damsel is slow but sure. 
Of course, if she owned a Royal Portable, she could be quick and 
sure. For Royal has unique features which are amazing in the 
way they save time and trouble. “Magic” Margin, “Touch Con- 
trol,” Finger- Flow Keyboard . all help make typing a snap! 





You? 


If, at the present sitting, you don’t own a Royal Portable, con- 
front your Pop at once. Point out, in your irresistible manner, 
the many advantages a Royal Portable would have for you. 
Better marks at school, a finer job later on, et cetera and so forth. 
And remember—don’t take anything but Royal for an answer! 


ROYAL 











PORTABLE 








THE Standard Typewriter in 

























Portable Size 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 








INSURANCE 


SALESMAN 


OU can insure against your 
Vf x biting someone. Against 

rain or hail damaging your 
crops. Against lack of snow for a 
winter carnival —if you are holding 
one. Against the chance that thieves 
will get into your safe deposit box. 
Against someone falling on the side- 
walk in front of your premises and 
injuring himself. If you own a race 
horse you can insure his life. There 
is “straight life” insurance (your ben- 
eficiary gets the money upon your 
death) and annuity policies (you 
benefit). There is fire insurance, 
health and accident contracts, casu- 
alty insurance, educational endow- 
ments. And many others. 

Nature of Work: Selling. Most in- 
surance is sold by insurance sales- 
men, or agents, who make personal 
calls on “prospects’—the person to 
whom the agent is trying to sell in- 
surance. The agent sells to individ- 
uals or to groups, and offers special 
service information on borrowing, 
premiums, changing beneficiaries, 
etc. In any insurance job you work 
with people and must like them. 
Each new prospect is a new chal- 
lenge. His needs are different from 
the last prospect you saw. The agent 
finds out what the prospect needs 
and shows him the kind of policy 
that meets his needs. There is strong 
competition in this business. There 
are over 1500 life insurance compa- 
nies in the U. S. Beginners are given 
a “prospect list” of people to call on. 
All salesmen must add to their lists 
constantly. That means being alert 
to new prospects at all times. 

Working Conditions: Favorable. 
Home office (headquarters of com- 
pany) and agency offices usually su- 
perior in location, furnishings, and 
equipment. Most of the sales work 
is done in homes and offices of the 
prospect (the person to whom you 
are trying to sell insurance). Only 
planning and servicing—the desk 
work —is done in the company of- 
fices. Sales interviews and confer- 
ences take place where most con- 
venient for prospect. Many first con- 
tacts that lead to business are made 
at clubs and other meeting places. 


Many prospects can be seen only in 
the evening, so working hours will 
be irregular. Some travel possible, 
often as a reward for exceptional 
sales record. Work is not seasonal. 
No lay-offs. Only a major depression 
hurts business. Office associates su- 
perior. 

There is a type of life insurance 
called “industrial insurance.” It is 
sold to low-income families who can 
best afford to pay for it on a weekly 
or monthly basis. The agent who 
sells industrial insurance to a client 
is responsible for collecting the pay- 
ments each week or month. He has 
a great deal of door-to-door calling 
to do. 

Qualifications: High school educa- 
tion usually required. College desir- 
able and preferred. Helpful to be 
good in mathematics. Good appear- 
ance, general good health including 
good hearing, good eyesight neces- 
sary. Must like people Be a good 
mixer. Participate in group activi- 
ties in order to meet new people. 
Belong to clubs, organizations, civic 
groups. Should have variety of in- 
terests and be able to talk to pros- 
pect on any subject he is interested 
in. Must keep posted. Be well read. 
Persistence, determination, initia- 
tive, aggressiveness, without show- 
ing it. Must be considerate of inter- 
ests and opinions of others. Tact is 
imperative. Most states have licerise 
exams. 

Preparation: Some colleges now 
offer insurance courses High schools 
with vocational business education 
program and_ vocational-technical 
high schools teach salesmanship. 
Many give specialized courses in in- 
surance selling. Correspondence 
courses given by some _ private 
schools, universities and insurance 
groups. Practically all insurance 
companies start beginners in a train- 
ing. course varying from one week to 
sly or more. Given at home office er 
branch office. On-the-job training 
continues during first year or longer. 

Opportunities for Advancement 
and Pay: Depends upon individual 
and amount of insurance he sells. 
Beginning life insurance agents with 





selling 
should earn $1,500 to $2,000 first 
year in commissions. Safe compa- 
nies put beginners on straight sal- 


nc previous experience 


ary. Each year for a numbe: of 
years after selling a life policy, a 
smaller commission is earned for 
serving it and keeping it in force. 
After five years if successful should 
earn $5,000; 10 years, $10,000. Age 
becomes an advantage. You know 
more people. People know you. You 
may become an agency manager or 
branch manager. May own your 
agency or be executive in a large 
company. Leaders in selling, agency 
management or in home offices earn 
$25,000 or more. 

Related Occupations: Actuary. 
Actuary course usually takes about 
three years of study done in spare 
time. Responsible for calculating 
premiums a life insurance company 
must charge. Prepares tables of 
death rates upon which calculations 
are based. Decides what benefits 
can be included in a policy. How 
much money must be set aside from 
year to year to guarantee payment 
of benefits in the future. Analyzes 
source of earnings to determine 
proper rate of dividends. Has im- 
portant voice in determining com- 
pany policies. Position requires 
mathematical ability of high order, 
sound judgment, logical mind. Work 
on salary, not commission. 

For Further Information: State 
Department of Insurance and State 
Department of Education in capital 
city of your state. National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, 11 W. 
42nd. St., New York. Headquarters 
of any major insurance company. 
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Aifarten. {IR MEMO 


Facts on the Air Age 
by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


out, it is predicted there will be a 
tapid increase in the use of rotary 


wing aircraft. 


Air-Marking Mandatory in Ohio 

A state law has been passed mak- 
ing air-marking mandatory in all 
Ohio communities. Any community 


Basic Helicopter Problems... are 
now getting the intensive Martin 
research treatment which found prac- 
tical answers to so many of the avia- 
tion industry's “‘impossibles’’ during 
the war. The newly established Rota- 
wings Division of The Glenn L. 
Martin Company is working on the 
basic problem of hub and control 
system efficiency of the hélicopter. 
Once that set of problems is worked 





It's New in the Blue . . . and flying fine 





Smooth and spacious, 
the Martin 2-0-2 is the delight of comfort-secking passengers and cost- 
conscious operators. More than 350 Martin transports have been ordered and 
will soon be flying the skyways for these great airlines: Capital (PCA). . . 


. Braniff International . . . United . . 
; ps . . .Cruzefro do Sul (Brazil) . . . Aeroposta 
Flying Tiger . . . Air Borne 


Eastern . . . Chicago & Southern 
Northwest... Delta 


(Argentina) . . . Nacional (Chile). . . Mutual . 
Willis. 


Cargo us 








New Military Planes - + - are being built by The Glenn L Martin Company. 
For the Navy. . the XP4M-1 (illustrated above), a land-based patrol plane 
lying at well over 350 m.p.h. It has two reciprocating engines for long range 


- 3,000 miles . . . and two jets for that extra burst of ae For the Army 


Air Forces . . . the XB-48 . . a high speed, long-range bomber powered by 
SIX jet engines. 





not complying will be assessed $50.00 

to pay the state highway department 

for doing the job. Ohio is expected 

to be the best air-miarked state in the 

Union upon completion of the pro- 

— CAA approved markings will 
used throughout. 





























































Fits "Em All... A passenger ramp, 
adjustable to almost any aircraft, 
now flying or contemplated in the 
future, designed by The Glenn L. 
Martin Company. Standard equi 

ment with many airlines, this ~ 
justable ramp will eliminate the need 
for a different ramp for each type 
aircraft. It has been licensed for pro 
duction to Aircraft Mechanics, Inc. 


ST 


Technical Cooperation .. . is 
another of the many advantages air- 
lines receive with the Martin 2-0-2. 
The Martin Company offers special- 
ized training to pilots, engineers and 
mechanics in the operation and main- 
tenance of the 2-0-2. The objective of 
this Technical Training Program is 
to make the Martin 2-0-2 more valu- 
able to airline operators by enablin 
them to realize fully its operating ~ 
maintenance efficiency. 


ST 


Airlines Employ YS Vets... 
More than 25,000 employees of 
scheduled domestic airlines are vet- 
erans of World War II. The Air 
Transport Association says this figure 
is nearly one-third of the total air- 
line employment within the United 
States. (The Martin —— em- 
ploys 5,000 veterans—more than a 
third of its total employee roster.) 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of conse) Asrcraft Since 1909 
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EXT to rent collecting, sports 
N writing is the most thankless 

job I know of. Take mine, for 
instance. I write a few humorous stories 
about high school basketball in Ken- 
tucky, and what happens? Dave Hes- 
ter, of Paducah, accuses me of “running 
down” his native land. 

When I state what I believe is a sim- 
ple truth—that Buddy Young is the 
fastest runner alive — again I get the 
rap. Thurmond Munson, of Freeport, 
Tex., asks me what I have “against” 
Texas. He says that either Charley Park- 
er of Texas U. or “Bullet Bill” Martin- 
son of Baylor U could run Buddy into 
the ground. 

When I write about high school ath- 
letes, people tell me it’s boring — that 
I should write about “general” things. 
When I write about college or pro stars, 
other people tell me to write about 
high school athletes! 

Can you blame me for reserving a 
cell in the local nuthouse? But don’t 
get me wrong. I love your letters. And 
I'll continue to quote ’em as long as 
they’re interesting and informative. 

If you don’t like it, turn to the movie 
reviews or something. One other thing 
— I don’t mind hearing from the Hate- 
Masin Club. I can take it. But never, 
never end a letter with: “I dare you to 
print this.” Those notes always end up 
in the garbage where they belong. 


Everybody Is in the Act 


Everybody wants to get into the act. 
Here’s still another all-star baseball 
team picked by Les Weatherman and 
George Sader, a pair of eighth graders 
from Franklin School, Omaha, Neb. 

Infield: Musial, Doerr, Pesky, and 
Kurowski. Outfield: Williams, Reiser, 
and D. DiMaggio. Catcher: Robinson. 
Pitchers: Newhouser, Feller, and Bre- 
cheen. 

Good enough, fellers. But how do 
Reiser and Brecheen rate? Sure. “Pistol 
Pete” (Reiser) is a great runner and 
fielder. But he batted only .277 last 
season. How can you pick him over 
Enos Slaughter who hit an even .300 
and led the National League in runs 
batted in? 

As for Brecheen, he did more than 
all right in the World Series. But during 
the season he lost as many games as 
he won (15). Howie Pollet had a far 
better won-lost record (21-10). So did 
Johnny Sain (20-14); Spud Chandler 
(20-8); Tex Hughson (20-11); and Boo 
Ferriss (25-6). Pollet, Sain, and Chan- 
dler had better earned-run averages as 
well. 

As for Kurowski on third — the figures 
say “no.” Kell is the man. The Tiger 
third baseman batted .322 to Kurow- 
ski’s .301 and fielded .983 to Kurow- 
ski's .966. 


Hits and 


Runs 


Last pop shot. Remember all the ar- 
guments we had last season on who 
were the nation’s top ten college basket- 
ball teams? Well, here are the final offi- 
cial ratings: 
1. Utah 
2. Kentucky 
3. Holy Cross 
4. Oklahoma 


5. Wisconsin 


6. Notre Dame 
7. Navy 

8. Long Island U. 
9. Indiana 


10. Texas 


Even though Utah beat Kentucky in 
the national championship finals, I still 
think Kentucky was the better team. I 
would also rate West Virginia ahead of 
Long Island U. Otherwise the list shapes 
up nicely. Surprise teams of the year 
were Holy Cross, Wisconsin, Navy, and 
Texas. 

Right now I’m busy rounding up the 
dope on the winners of the state, high 
school basketball tournaments. Next 
week I'll give you the names of the ten 
high school teams which had the best 
records for 1946-47, 

Life with Poppa is wonderful for 
Bruce (Bud) Fisher, Jr., athlete at Bed- 
for (Pa.) High. His Dad is head coach. 
And what a combination they make! 

Bud is one of the greatest all-round 
athletes in school sports. During the 
past three basketball seasons, he led 
Bedford to three straight county titles, 
winding up the 1946-47 season with an 
average of 19.67 points per game! 

In football he was a terrific triple 
threat. With Bud kicking, passing, and 
running, Bedford won 23 games and lost 
only 4 in three years. 

Bud also plays baseball, swims, dab- 
bles in golf and tennis, and is a whizz 
in the classroom, having never missed 
the honor roll in four years. 

Is Poppa proud of Junior? Don’t 
ask! And Junior is just as proud of 
Poppa. All those championship teams 
he played on were Fisher, Sr., creations. 

Judging by your letters, most of you 
think Newhouser is a better pitcher 
than Feller. Newhouser owns a better 
won-lost record and a better earned-run 
average than Feller. But, as Feller fans 
point out, Newhouser has a better team 
behind him. “Look at Feller’s strike-out 
record,” says Beth Seidman, of Chicago. 
“Doesn't that prove he’s a better pitch- 
er?” 





) 















Courtesy “Johnson Democrat 


Bruce Fisher, Sr., coach, and Bruce 


Fisher, Jr., star athlete, both of 
Bedford (Pennsylvania) High School. 


A couple of Newhouser fans think 
they have the answer to that. Tom Col 
by, of Traverse City, Mich., says that 
Hal doesn’t go for Strikeouts until he 
has to in the pinches. And when he 
rears back and lets go, he can whif 
just as many batters as Feller. 

A pal of Tom’s from Traverse City. 
Harold Grueber, has even a smarter 
reason why Feller whiffs more men ‘h 
Newhouser. “Feller is a right-handed 
pitcher and most hitters bat right-hand- 
ed. Newhouser is a lefty and lefties find 
it harder to pitch to righties. Their curve 
ball breaks into the bat instead of away, 
as with righty pitchers. 

“I know there are more righty batters 
than lefties because I checked.” 

Did vou hear Bob Feller on the Bob 
Hope program? Very funny — like being 
hit over the head with a juke box. 

Feller: “How do you know I used to 
milk cows?” 

Hope: “When we shook hands, you 
gave me three long pulls and two short 
ones on the middle finger.” 

St. Louis Blues. The day after | 
picked the Dodgers to cop the pennant 
I received letters from five St. Louis 
gals — Marjorie Susman, Evie Canis, 
Doris Schlesinger. Connie Diamond. 
and Dolores Diamond— who told me 
they’re waiting impatiently for Sep 
tember to bop me over the head with 
my prediction. 

— Herman L,. Masin, Sports Editor 
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TO YOUNG MEN OF 


e As 1947 high school graduates, you are members 
of one of the nation’s most important single groups. 
What you and 500,000 other seniors from all over the 
country do after graduation will help decide whether 
or not your nation can keep its Army up to strength 
through volunteer enlistments alone. 


e You are free to make your own choice after gradua- 
tion. You will not be subject to call by the Draft—a 
states high school graduates have not had since 1940. 


e Your freedom—and the nation’s—carries respon- 
sibility with it. Keeping the peace is a big job. Your 
Army must stay up to strength if it is to carry out its 
commitments. For this vital work, it needs men like you. 


@ The Regular Army gives you more than a chance to 
take a personal part in keeping your nation safe. Few 
organizations offer a young man finer advantages. Pay 
is higher than ever before. Wortd travel, excellent edu- 
cation and training, and the chance to get ahead make 
the Army a valuable step toward any future career. Ask 
your nearest U. S. Army Recruiting Station for details. 











NEW, HIGHER PAY FOR ARMY MEN 
In Addition to Food, Lodging, Clothes, Medical and Dental Care 
MONTHLY 
RETIREMENT 
Starti 
Bose Poy INCOME AFTER: 
Per 20 Yeors' 30 Years’ 
Master Sergeant Month Service Service 
or First Sergeant . . . $165.00 $107.25 $185.63 
Technical Sergeant ... 135.00 87.75 151.88 
Staff Sergeant ..... 115.00 74.75 129.38 
Sergeamd. wc cece 100.00 65.00 112.50 
Corporal. . 2. ce cee 90.00 58.50 101.25 
Private First Class. . . . 80.00 52.00 90.00 
ee ee 75.00 48.75 84.38 


In Addition to Column One of the Above: 20% Increase for 
Service Overseas. 50% Increase, up to $50 Maximum Per Month, 
if Member of Flying or Glider Crews. $50 Per Month for Para- 
chutists (Not in Flying-pay Status) While Engaged upon Para- 
chute Duty. 5% Increase in Pay for Each 3 Years of Service. 








YOUR REGULAR ARMY SERVES THE NATION 
AND MANKIND IN WAR AND PEACE 
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CHOOSE THIS 


PROFESSION NOW! 


JOB FOR YOU 






Success 


Story 


WITHOUT WORDS 





Contains LANOLIN a 


Keep tabs on your hair! 
Try the F-N (Finger 
Nail) Test! If you find 
signs of dryness, loose 
ugly dandruff, you need 
non-alcoholicWildroot 
Cream-Oil. Get it at any 
drug or toilet goods 
counter today. For a 
generous trial supply, 
send 10ctoWildrootCo. 
Buffalo, N.Y. Dpt.SM-5 


"King Cole Trio Time" Sat. afternoons, NBC Network. 
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JAZZ 


#2+##Tea for Two and Warm Kiss 
and Cold Heart (Decca). Joe Mooney 
Quartet. Intimate and technically pol- 
ished jazz, wonderful vocals, and some 
nice quiet humor. 

##Trumpet No End (Musicraft). 
Duke Ellington. A jazz version of Blue 
Skies with brilliant trumpet work. The 
turnover, It Shouldn't Happen to a 
Dream, is a warm, mellow ballad. 

#Sweet Lorraine and Nat Meets 
June (Columbia). Metronome Maga- 
zine’s All Stars — a group of jazz nota- 
bles with Sinatra, June Christy, and 
King Cole doing the vocal honors. De- 
spite brilliant passages, there can be 
too much of a good thing. Vocals are 
disappointing. 

#Jimmy’s Blues (Blue Note). Jimmy 
Shirley on guitar and Oscar Smith on 
bass. Run-of-the-mill playing. The 
backing, T-Bone Blues, with T-Bone 
Walker and Les Hite’s orch is a de- 
cided improvement, but if you already 
have a T-Bone platter, don’t bother. 

#H#H#+HGuilty (Majestic). Tony Mot- 
tola Four. Tony on guitar; Johnny 
Guarnieri, piano; Trigger Alpert, bass; 
Morey Feld, drums. Fine delicate 
guitar work. B-side, Trigger Fantasy, 
spots bass and guitar, well supported. 

+#Bugle Call Rag and Stumbling 
(Sonora). Joe Biviano Quintette. Thor- 
oughly unexcited and uninspired. 

#+#Married Man Blues and Ba Ba 
Lee Ba Boogie (Black & White). Helen 
Humes. Wonderful singing by Helen, 
but we can’t say much for the orch. 

#++#Everywhere (Keynote). Milton 
Hinton and orch. Slow, delicate play- 
ing, spotting a tasty trombone. The 
turnover, Beefsteak Charlie, is on the 
hot side with a solid beat. 


SWING 

H#HHThis Time and So Would I 
(Columbia). Claude Thornhill. Smooth, 
warm work by Claude on piano and 
Buddy Hughes on vocal. Note the brass 
playing on Time. 

Please, Mama and Beside You 
(M-G-M). Ziggy Elman. Easy to listen 
to, danceable, but notable only for 
Ziggy’s trumpet. 

# Bingo, Bango, Boffo and Spring 
Isn't Everything (Victor). Tommy Dor- 
sey. A jumpy instrumental coupled 
with a slow ballad. The orch is mellow, 
and Charlie Shaver’s trumpet shines. 
#++Heartaches (M-G-M). Jimmy 





AY Sas mf Do ~ 


aii tf Save Your Money. 


Dorsey. The orch at its best with Bob 
Carroll and Dee Parker splitting the 
vocal in fine style. There Is No Greater 
Love, B-side, is good, but not up to A. 


VOCAL 
#¢#Poppa, Don’t Preach to Me and 
Rumble, Rumble (Capitol). Betty 


Hutton. Betty really wraps her tonsils 
around these two And comes up with 
one of her best discs yet. 

#I'm in the Mood for Love and 
Why Do I Love You? (Signature). 
Monica Lewis. The singing’s fine, but 
the tempo’s like molasses in January. 


CLASSICAL 

#Bach’s Cantata No. 4 (Vic- 
tor). Victor Chorale and Orchestra di- 
rected by Robert Shaw. Shaw gives 
one of Bach’s most moving works a per- 
ceptive direction. Clear, well balanced 
recording. 

#HHHMozart’s Jupiter 
(Victor). Arturo Toscanini and NBC 
Symphony Orchestra. Mozart’s most 
colorful and exciting symphony gets a 
colorful and exciting treatment under 
the Toscanini baton. The extra side in 
the album contains Bach’s Air from 
Suite No. 3. 

HHHThe Great Elopement (Vic- 
tor). Sir Thomas Beecham and London 
Philharmonic Orchestra. This is a 
Beecham-Handel collaboration. The 
London symphony leader has taken a 
number of Handel compositions and 
woven them into a delightful ballet 
suite. 


FHHFHFSHAHHHHHHHHH 


A “Sharps & 
Flats Special” 
— Classical 


HHH Scar- 
latti’s Sonatas for 


Harpsichord 
(Musicraft). Syl- 
via Marlow. 
While Wanda Landowska is tops (in 
our book) at the art of the harpsichord, 
we have to admit Sylvia Marlow sounds 
better every time we hear her. Scar- 
latti, the Chopin of the harpsichord, 
composed some fascinating keyboard 
music that is heard too infrequently 
today. These nine brilliant, rhythmic 


sonatas are a most attractive buy. 


HHFHHEHHHHHEHHHFH 


Symphony 
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High School Students 
Favor Professions 


for Life Work 


ROFESSIONS rate highest among 

the occupational fields high school 
bovs and girls wish to enter. Trades 
and industry hold second place with 
he boys. Office and clerical work rates 
second with the girls. These “facts are 
revealed in the latest survey of the 
Institute of Student Opinion, sponsored 
by Scholasic Magazines. 

Of the 34,679 boys polled, 33 per 
cent prefer the professions or profes- 
sional work, Of the 38,462 girls polled, 
39 per cent favor the professions. 

Trades and industry are the fields 
of occupation 20 per cent of the boys 
think they are likely to choose. The 
comparatively small number of boys 
who plan to be farmers — 10 per cent 
~can perhaps be explained by the fact 
that the majority of students polled live 
in towns or cities. Government service 
ties with recreational and social service 
among the boys; 7 per cent prefer each 
field. Only 5 per cent of the boys 
choose sales work —a_ significant re- 
sult in view of the relativelv large num- 
ber of salesmen _in the working popula- 
tion of the United States. 

Twenty-nine per cent of the girls 
choose office or clerical work; 8 -per 
cent intend to be housewives with no 
outside jobs; other choices are scattered. 

Complete poll results are as follows: 


Boy , Girl 
Vote Vote 
Office or Clerical Work ....... 5% 29% 
oe: Ce <-> ot. dada 5% 2% 
Personal Service 1% 7% 
Recreational and Social Service 7% 3% 
Protective Service 2% 0% 
Government Service 7% 1% 
Trades and Industry 20% 1% 
Agriculture, Fishery, and Forestry 10% 1% 
Professions and Professional 
Work 33% 39% | 
Housewife Only 0% 8% | 
Unwilling to guess at present 10% 9% 


According to interviews obtained by 
high school newspaper reporters, the 
majority of students are looking for 
jobs or careers that will insure three 
meals a day and will offer a reasonable 
amount of individual freedom. Many 
students expressed the belief that the 
best opportunities and the most freedom 
could be found in professional work. 

“I choose the professions because I 
want to be my own boss if I possibly 
can,” one student remarked. 

Another student said, “I want to do 
work where I have some degree of 
freedom and where there is some va- 
riety. This kind of work develops more 
personality than the common job which 
places you in a rut.” 


Vision-airy 


“Mabel, you really ought to wear 
a hat when you go out riding.” 
“But, Mother, I am wearing a hat; 
it’s on the other side.” 
North Carolina Education 


No Looker 
He: ‘They say people who live to- 
gether get in time to look exactly alike. 
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She: Well then, you may consider my 


refusal final! 


Business Education World 


And We Quote! 


Asked by his teacher what was the 
meaning of “etiquette,” a little boy re- 
plied:. “Etiquette is the noise you 
mustn’t eat with when there's com- 
pany.” 


Farmer's Journal 








oF cle-facts 


ACROSS THE SEAS BY TELEPHONE 


NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBORS 


People in foreign countries are no 
longer as far away as they may 
seem. They are as near as the near- 
est telephone —via the overseas 
radio telephone route, 





Special equipment protects the pri- 
vacy of your call by turning voices 
into meaningless gibberish during the 
trip overseas. On the far shore, 
similar equipment “unscrambles” the 
conversations as rapidly as you talk 
and, once again, your voice sounds 
normal. 









— 


RADIO “SPRING-BOARDS” 


‘Giant vacuum tubes like this “two- 


footer” are the heart of long dis- 
tance radio telephony. They give your 
voice a tremendous boost that sends 
it to foreign shores where co-operating 
telephone systems send it on by wire. 





The telephone helps bring nations closer together. Today most of the princi- 
pal countries of the world are within reach of the telephone in your home. 


a) 
(. 
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YOUR SHOES 


EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


wen SHINOLA 


@ Unshined shoes never make a guy top man 
with his one-and-only. So remember—Shinola 
Shoe Polishes help keep shoes /ooking their 
best. KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 

Seasonal Note: Shinola White is what you 
ask for to help keep white shoes really white- 
looking. It’s easy to put on—yet hard to rub 


PASTE OR 
LIQUID 


All Colors 








DON’T TAKE CHANCES 
OF OFFENDING— 


END BODY ODOR FEAR 
THIS BETTER WAY 


Why endure strong-smelling 
soaps when a daily bath 
with Cuticura Soap leaves ¢ 
you feeling completely (oF 
clean and confident! 
Afterward dust on 
Cuticura Talcum 
to deodorize and 
absorb perspira- #3] 
tion. At all drug- & 
gists. Buy today? 















CUTIC 


SOAP & TAL 





Saturday Night 


(Continued) 


to the stoop Robert opened his mouth 
and the words trickled like quicksilver 
down his tongue and away. 

“I had the car cleaned over in Rum- 
sey today,” his father said. “So don’t 
take it on any dirt roads tonight, son.” 

Robert leaned back. Dad too. He 
was strangely without feeling for a mo- 
ment. Then his mother called him in to 
supper and he took his place at the 
table, his body detached coldly trom 
his mind. Bill wasn’t there and he had 
a queer sense of relief. When I learned 
to walk they must have noticed, he 
thought. When I had whooping cough, 
they felt bad. But now when I really 
need them they aren’t there. 

It was a quarter of seven when he 
stirred from the sand pit at the end of 
the yard where he had been lying with 
his head against the warm shaggy coat 
ot his collie. 

His mother said, “Robert, you ought 
to dress. Robert — the dirt on you!” 

He washed the sand off and looked 
at the suit on his bed and put it on. 
The coat was tight and he had difficulty 
in looking down at his pants. His feet 
seemed immense, pulling away from the 
pants. I must have grown, he thought 
wonderingly. When he put on his good 
shoes and stepped across the room in 
them they squeaked. He winced. 

He went downstairs, feeling foolish. 
His father chuckled. “You might just as 
well be belled, like old Molly, as have 
those shoes on. Better oil them.” 

His mother was looking at him crit- 
ically. Then, “Heavens, hand me that 
hairbrush!” 

The bristles ate into Robert's skull as 
his mother attacked the cowlick. “I 
guess there’s nothing I can do about 
it” she sighed. 

When the shoe soles were oiled Rob- 
ert took the car keys and jingled them 
uncertainly in his pocket. The numb- 
ness of the last few hours was begin- 
ning to be overwhelmed by the swal- 
lows in his stomach again, and he sud- 
denly wanted nothing so much as to 
sit here in this quiet kitchen with his 
father and mother. He wanted the 
warmth, the life, that surrounded them. 
But when he looked up hopefully his 
father was reading the paper at the 
kitchen table, his head bent, and his 
mother was sewing under the light. 

He stammered, “G’bye,” and stumbled 
on. 

“Have a good time,” his mother 
called. 

He backed the car out carefully, con- 
scious of its shininess, and turned it 
around. He looked toward the house 
and saw his mother out on the stoop, 
throwing the dish towels across the 


line. She waved and the slow June twi- 
light caught in her eyes and made 
them glisten. Maybe she’s crying, 
thought Robert, and then bitterly, | 
guess not. When he drove onto the 
main road he saw his father rocking 
lazily in the swing, looking after him. 

He was in town faster than he hoped 
he would be and Mary Lee’s house 
was there in front ot him immediately. 
He fumbled with the ignition, loath to 
get out, then sighed and went up on 
the porch. 

“Well, Robert!” said Mary Lee's 
mother and drew him in. 

“H'lo,” said Robert. 

“Mary Lee!” her mother called and 
there were light steps upstairs. Oh my 
gosh, Robert thought, she would be on 
time. 

She came running down and stood in 
the doorway. “Hello, Robert,” she said. 

“H'lo.” 

She had on a white dress and a little 
lipstick and her yellow hair was curling 
on her shoulders. “I’m ready if you 
are,” she said. 


When they got outside and in the 
car Robert drove two blocks and then 
said, “Our farm paper says rain next 
week.” 

“How simply awful,” said Mary Lee. 
She smiled and there was something 
sweet about her. Robert felt a little of 
the tenseness slide away from him. 

There were a lot of people in the 
dance hall. Robert wished he were a 
turtle so he could draw into a shell and 
stay there. But Mary Lee was coaxing 


“him with her soft smile and he followed 


her. He had an agonizing moment be- 
fore the music started and he repeated 
to himself wildly, one two three, one 
two three. Then Mary Lee’s fragrant 
hair was close to his shoulder and he 
was waltzing, with her little feet step- 
ping diplomatically to his rhythm. 

When they had gone around the floor 
twice Mary Lee murmured, “You dance 
awflly well, Robert,” and great beads 
of sweat rolled down Robert’s neck and 
made his collar limp. 

The crowd hemmed them in. Girls 
called to Mary Lee and the boys shout- 
ed, “Hey, Robert!” and dances were 
exchanged carelessly. Robert took a 
strange girl in his arms and wondered 
what he'd do if she did a step the book 
hadn’t shown. But she hung lightly on 
his shoulder and looked at him out 
of great black eyes and hummed the 
tune. The evening was nearly gone 
when he began to unglue himself from 
the tightness of his body. 

When the dance was over he and 
Mary Lee found the car full of people 
who shrieked, “The Pig Stand, Robert!” 
and he drove there. He sat beside Mary 
Lee, unable to eat, unable to talk. But 
nobody minded. Then he took Mary 
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Lee home and she stood on the porch 
with the moon pale on her face and 
hair and said, “I had a wonderful time, 
Robert.” 

“Uh-good.” 

He shifted his feet and the red 
poured intg-his face. “G’night,” he said 
resignedly and turned to go. 

“Oh, Robert,” she called softly. 
“There’s going to be a picnic Sunday 
— just the usual crowd. Would you like 
to go?” 

“Gosh. You bet.” His face was lean 
and freckled and shyly wistful. 
“G'night.” 

He drove theewhite stretch of road 
homeward. Home, he thought. The pain 


rose in him. He wanted to go home and ° 


tell it all to his mother and father, like 
a kid who has just seen Santa Claus. 
But if he told it to anyone it would 
have to be the dog, because they'd be 
in bed. They hadn’t even cared that 
he'd gone to a dance. 

He had put the car away and turned 
toward the house before he saw the 
little shafts of light coming from the 
kitchen. He stood motionless there in 
the yard and a pulse drummed in his 
throat. They were up, his father and 
mother. Curiously he was of no definite 
mind. He still trembled with the dance 
and Mary Lee’s smile and the crowd 
at the Pig Stand. And now this. He 
wondered suddenly, with a starved kind 
of anger, if they didn’t trust him with 
the car, if they waited up to see that 
he got home in one piece. 

Thev looked up when he came in. 

“Hi,” said his father and turned back 
to his wife. “You put a black king on a 
black queen, my dear.” 

The anger washed out of Robert and 
he teetered uncertainly in his shoes. His 
mother plaved her hand of double soli- 
taire with knitted brows and then threw 
up her hands, laughing a little. 

“I conldn’t swear that you cheat,” 
she said to Robert's father, “but you al- 
ways have that uncanny way of coming 
out even!” 

His father went to the icebox and 
took out a frosted pitcher and set up 
three glasses. He poured the cider 
and then, crossing the room, he handed 
a glass to Robert. 

“It’s too hot for June,” he said sim- 
ply. 

Robert took the glass and sat holding 
it. He saw his mother slowly drinking 
hers. his father’s serene satisfaction as 
the cider slipped down his throat. 

Quiet settled in the room like a ealm 
hand. Something deep and very solid 
took hold of Robert and he opened his 
mouth. “I had a good time,” he said 
and his voice squeaked. He cleared his 
throat. “I had a good time,” and this 
time the words were smooth. 

“Yes?” asked his mother. 


Robert’s eyes suddenly shone. “I sure 
did.” And then the happenings of the 
evening were pouring out — the way he 
had danced, the little dame who had 
hummed to him, the nice way Mary Lee 
had of saying things. He wasn’t aware 
that after a minute the solitaire game 
stopped and his mother’s eyes were on 
him, blue and deep and shining, and his 
father’s mouth was slanted upward a 
little at the corners with his smiling. 

After a while Robert ran out of things 
to tell and the quiet descended again. 
And he knew then. They had cared. 
They had known, even more than he, 
that tonight was important, that he 
would never be just a_ little kid 
again. And they had taken this way of 
letting him see they cared. 
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The room became sweetly warm in 
the June night, the clock ticking com- 
fortably, and a man and woman sitting 
togethe™at one end of the room. And 
at the opposite end sat Robert, a thin- 
faced boy with a quaint twig of hair 
sticking straight up and corn-colored in 
the light, knowing somehow that things 
were exactly as they should be. He 
looked around him with a new quiet- 
ness, at the same time feeling the first 
sweep of a strange excitement growing 
within him. 

He was back in that very special 
world of which he had been dreaming. 
But now it was real, and it was his. “ 

Reprinted by permission of the Woman s 
Home Companion and the author. 





How to be a Sheik Senior Week 








1. You open the telegram with fairly steady 
hands. Suppose Anne declines your bid for 
Senior Week? Suppose. . .? Ah, but Anne 
says “YES”—the most beautiful word in the 
language. And she’s arriving on the after- 
noon bus tomorrow. 











3. You soon know Senior Week’s off to a 
swell start. First hint: the big hug Anne 
gave you; second: her gleam of approval 
when she took in your Arrow Shirt (San- 
forized-labeled for less than 1% fabric 
shrinkage). 





2. Next day, you select an Arrow Shirt, 
Tie, and Handkerchief that harmonize like 
Anne’s honey hair and blue eyes. While 
you wait, you shrewdly remove your jacket 
so that she'll see how Arrow “Mitoga” 
figure-cut flatters your torso! 





4. At the informal hop, Anne calls you 
“the best-dressed man on the campus” . . . 
suggests frequent summer get-togethers. 
Whee! MORAL: If you’re out to snare her 
glances, Arrow sure boosts your chances! 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Underwear « Handkerchiefs + Sports Shirts 
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REGENTS EXAMS + ANSWERS 


BARRON'S QUESTION AND ANSWER 
BOOKS “alors MEET THE TEST 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
MODERN HISTORY 


Wij, ENGLISH 4 YEARS 
ECONOMICS 

, Y PLANE GEOMETRY 
SOLID GEOMETRY 
INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
ADVANCED ALGEBRA 
. TRIGONOMETRY 
BIOLOGY 
Y CHEMISTRY 

j PHYSICS 
/ SPANISH 2 YEARS 
{jj SPANISH 3 YEARS 
FRENCH 2 YEARS 
FRENCH 3 YEARS 


AOC cach 













The little red books have 
all the answers. 
Each book contains 8 or more of the latest examinations, 

with complete, accurate solutions to all prob! 
At your favorite Bookstore or order direct from 


BARRON’ S REGENTS 





SERIES 


39 Germania Place, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 





CLASS OFFICERS 









Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 59! 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. 
Pins, Mc up. Write y= ty mw for — catalog. 
Dept. P, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, 


$10.00 WORTH OF 
FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


hunt! Big package 500 FOREIGN STAMPS 
‘oreign missions, other sources. 











a treasure 
just “as received 











ZOWIE-E-E! A BARRE 





FOR ONLY A D 





MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 78, CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 


POSITIVELY Greatest Offer — 


Latest Scott's International $6.00 Stamp Album— 

covering entire World, contains 36,000 illustrated, 

descriptive spaces; Scott's 1947 Standard $6.00 Cata- 

logues “Phitately’s My yp te appli- 
is becoming customers. 


= PLY hou MOUTH, De Dept. A 24, Bell, California 
FREE Scarce Airpost Stamp 
(guaranteed genvine— 


Price SOc) and i! “Get A 
——. listing other free stamps given with our vatu- 
able publications. Write today—a postcard wil! do. 


HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bldg., Boston 17, Mass. 
ABSOLUTELY FREE Re 


Irish Commemorative Collection, 
including Dramatic Easter Rebel- 
lion Issue to Approval Applicants. 
RAYMAX, 129-B William Street, 



































New York City 








PROTECT YOUR STAMPS— 


with Crystal-Mount—a onmattul inexpensive protecting 
mount used by thousands of collectors. Made = spark- 
aed transparent cellulose acetate, as recomm 

Bureau of Standards. Send for free ‘sampleat 
naam & co., Mass. 


107 Transit Bidg., Boston 17, 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Colonies, British, Dutch, French, Portuguese; 
strange, little known countries; Primitives, Canni- 
bals, etc. Ali for 3c to APPROVAL BUYERS. 


DIXIE STAMP CO. Dept. 12. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 











on Many Sfamps 


HAT American’s portrait appears 

most often on the postage stamps 
of foreign countries? It used to be 
George Washington. Today it is Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Roosevelt’s picture 
or name appears on 40 stamps of. 10 
foreign countries. 

Below are a few of the Roosevelt 
memorial stamps issued by Monaco, 
Haiti, Greece, Cuba, and Argentina. 





Courtesy Scott Stamp & Coin Co. 


Stampography 

The Printed Arts Company of New 
York, which publishes books for chil- 
dren, has published a book entitled 
Stampography — An Instructive Travel- 
Album for the Young Stamp Collector. 
This book tells about the geography 
and history of all 250 stamp-issuing 
countries. It is printed in full color. 
There are eight picture maps, 56 pho- 
tographs, 69 color crayon pictures, and 
reproductions of more than 250 mod- 
ern commemorative stamps. The price 
is $2.00 bound in board, or $3.00 
bound in leatherette. 















“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so, 


“i THE SIN OF HAROLD DIDDLE. 
BOCK (United Artists. Produced 
and directed by Preston Sturges.) 


Here is a unique — to say the least - 
piece of slapstick “starring Harold 
Lloyd, a film comedian your parents 
may remember from the early ’20s. You 
may be surprised to learn what sort of 
comedy made the older generation 
laugh. But we were most surprised to 
find that the Lloyd kind of tomfoolery 
is still basically funny and good for 
hearty laughs. 

The film begins with the last reel of 
The Freshman, a Harold Lloyd hit of 
1923. This is a hilarious sequence in 
which Lloyd, a water boy, is sent into 
a football game at the last minute. 
Through a series of errors he scores 
the winning touchdown. 

This touchdown triumph fades into 
the new picture which tells the story 
of Harold Diddlebock some twenty 
years later. Our football hero of vore 
has become a timid, browbeaten book- 
keeper. But when he is fired from the 
dull job he’s worked at faithfully for 
twenty years, Diddlebock, goes on a 
rampage. 

Among the foolhardy antics that fol- 
low, he purchases a circus. His efforts 
to get rid of the circus are the back- 
bone of the comedy. These consist of 
walking a leashed lion through Wall 
Street to intimidate bankers into pur- 
chasing the circus. Straight from the 
custard pie days comes a twenty-min- 
ute burlesque in which Diddlebock 
and the lion teeter dizzily on a sky- 
scraper window ledge some forty stor- 
ies above the street. 

We, being a hardened old movie- 
goer, knew perfectly well that the lion 
and his friend would not be allowed to 
crash to the street. However, this 
knowledge did not keep us from sitting 
panic-stricken on the edge of our seat. 
And while we have no sentiment for 
the custard pie act, we have to, admit 
that this crazy, corny comedy was good 
for wequent laughs. 


SENIORS: | S2t,, ©. 
mates America’ 

largest a: complete line 

soso GRADUATION NAME cAaNe 
— 








rds and mr kit. Write today to 
PRINTCRAFT, 1425 E. Elm St., Sera 
ton 5, Pa. 








VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps “from Te: 

ganyika — British Cayman Islands — Animal Scarce 
Babyhead — Coronation — Early Victorian — Airmail 
Map Stamps—lIncluding big Illustrated catalogue & 
Se for postage. GRAY STAMP COMP 
Toronto, Canada. 
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Diplomacy Plus 


On their most recent date the gal 
complained to her escort because he 
didn’t call for her in a taxi. “But, darling, 
you're so beautiful,” alibied the quick- 
thinking beau, “if we went in a taxi, 
nobody would see you, but on the 
street car I can show you off to every- 
one!” 


Fairmont Hi-Life, Fairmont (W. Va.) Sr. H. 8. 


A Man with Ideas 


Andy called at the big business house 
to apply for a job that he had seen 
advertised. + 

“But my dear man,” said the man- 
ager, “you are much too late! Why I’ve 
had over a_ thousand applications 
already!” 

Andy looked thoughtful. 

“Well,” he said, after a while, “how 
about employing me to classify the 
applications? 

Kablegram 


No One Seems to Know 


A somewhat conceited bachelor was 
invited to dinner by a lady of his ac- 
quaintance, but did not accept. A few 
days later, seeing her_at a party, he 
strolled over. “I believe you asked me 
to dine with you last week,” he said 
in his best manner. 

The lady looked_at him thoughtfully. 
“Why, yes, I believe I did,” she an- 
swered brightly. “And did you come?” 


Christian Observer 


No Trust 


In a college town a student called at 
a boarding house to ask about rooms. 

“And what do you charge for rooms?” 
he asked. 

“Five dollars up,” was the reply. 

“Yes, but I’m a student,” he said, 
thinking the price a little high. 

“That being the case, the price is $5 
down,” replied the landlady, who had 
had experience. 

K ablegram 

















The Saturday Evening Post 
“Perhaps this may catch madam’‘s fancy.” 





Not That! 


The two tramps sat with their backs 
to an old oak tree. Before them was a 
rippling stream. The day was delight- 
ful, yet one of them looked discon- 
solate. 

“You know, Jim,” he mused, “this 
business of tramping your way through 


life is not what it’s cracked up to be. | 





Think it over; nights on park benches | 
or in a cold barn. ere, Hay good | 


trains and always dodging the police. 
Being kicked from one town to another. 
Wondering where your next meal is 
coming from. Wandering, unwanted 
everywhere, sneered at by your fellow 
men... .” 

His voice trailed off as he sighed 
heavily. His companion shifted slightly. 

“Well,” said the second tramp, “if 
that’s the way you feel, why don’t you 
go and find yourself a job?” 

The first sat up with a jerk. 

“What?” he scowled. “And admit I’m 
a failure?” 

Texas Outlook 


Great Time Saver 


A thrifty man went to a lawyer for 
advice. After the interview the man 
met an acquaintance and told him 
about it. 

“But why spend money on a lawyer?” 
asked the other, “When you sat in his 
office, did you see all the law books 
there? Well, what he told you, you 
could read in those law books.” 

“You're right,” admitted the advice- 
seeker, “but that lawyer—he knows 
what page it’s on.” 


« Kablegram 


Still Searching 


} 
| 


| 
| 


Son: “Pop, will you help me find the | 
least common denominator in this prob- | 


lem?” 
Pop: “Good heavens, son, don’t tell 


me that hasn’t been found — they were | 


looking for it when I was a kid.” 
Teachers Digest 
Discharge Data 


Old Mother Hubbard went to the cup- 
board 
Her son was just home from the fleet: 


But when she got there the cupboard 


was bare, 
Gosh, how these sailors can eat. 
The Texas Outlook 


Lost in Won 
A Frenchman was relating his experi- 
ences of learning the English language. 
“When I discovered that if I was quick 


I was fast,” he said, “and that if I! 
was tied I was fast, and that not to eat | 


was to fast, I was discouraged. But 
when I came across the sentence, “The 
first one won one one-dollar prize,’ I 
gave up trying to learn the English lan- 
guage.” 








The SAGE of CATHAY Speaks: 








“MONEY WON'T BUY 
GOOD PROSPERITY” 


True, of course, as most of the 


Confucian observations were. 


But money CAN make possible 
the best available education for 
youth and that is a definite move 
toward a sound and worthy fu- 


ture citizenry. 


To many fathers Prudential life 
insurance has afforded a means 
of making sure that educational 
funds will be available when 


needed. 









She Prupventiac 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 











YOU CAN ALWAYS 


In TENNIS 





spot a CHAMPION 


You can be sure that any player who wins a big tourna- 
ment has everything it takes for top-flight tennis— 
agility . . . steadiness . . . quick-thinking . . . and, most 
vital of all, endurance. Which is why so many tennis 
stars—and other athletes, too—like PLANTERS PEA- 
NUTS, the energy food. For PLANTERS not only have 


that taste-like-more flavor of fresh, plump, meaty salted 


peanuts, they are rich in vitamins that build endurance. 
Eat PLANTERS PEANUTS now—for fun—for energy 
—for your nickel’s biggest buy! And for a ‘meal-time 
treat, enjoy PLANTERS PEANUT BUTTER—as good 


to eat as it is good for you! 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


Home Sweet Home (pp. 5, 6) 
The Changing American Family (p. 7) 
Strengthening the Ties That Bind (pp. 8, 9) 


ACTIVITY SUGGESTION 

Family lite isn’t what it used to be. It has lost its economic 
significance. It is no longer, With minor exceptions, a unit 
of production. The practical things in life go on outside the 
family and, with the exception of raising children, the fam- 
ilv's center of gravity has been scattered in a dozen differ- 
ent directions. It is difficult to correct the obstacles to happy 
family life without completely remaking millions of adult 
personalities. It is wise to remember *:at while unhappy 
family life makes the newspaper headlines and the radio 
soup opera, there are millions of families that still operate 
in contented and stable environments that supply the nec- 
essary love and discipline for the growing generation. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


Is the decline in size of families a result of the industrial 
revolution? 

Rural families are usually larger than families that are 
tovnd in the cities. Why? 

Do you think that small families breed more spoiled 
children than large families? Are children happier in large 
families? 

It is said that children of small storekeepers are inclined 
to grow up with a greater sense of responsibility and that 
their family life stands a better chance of happiness. 
It this is so, what advantages do such families enjoy? 

Why does the divorce rate shoot up after a major war? 
What are some other contributing factors that account for 
the fact that one out of every three marriages today ends in 
divorce? 

We Americans believe in romantic love. Yet so many 
modern marriages collapse because of poverty at home. 
Should marriages arranged by parents be re-introduced to 
guarantee a sound economic foundation to marriage? 


(Concluded on page 2-T) 





FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
The Family 


Many sociologists believe that the American family is in 
a critical state, owing in part to the concentration of popu- 
lation in the cities, to the breakdown of marriages, and now, 
to the enforced separation during the war of fathérs in the 
services, or mothers in factories, from their childien. Juve- 
nile delinquency and crime are unquestionably on the in- 
crease. A part of the burden of caring for the children falls 
upon the overburdened schools; a part upon the churches; 
and a smaller part upon the law courts. But there is no real 
substitute for normal family life. 

In this issie we have presented the normal family situa- 
tion in “The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” and in “Saturday 
Night at Eight.” In “Families on Trial” we have shown the 
tragic effects upon the child of an unwholesome family situ- 
ation, and the efforts of the State to rehabilitate the young 
victims of such homes. 


Families on Trial (p. 17) 


This story is taken trom a British film, called “Children 
on Trial.” It may be obtained for showing in your school 
for $5.00. This is a seven-reel film presenting an absorbing 
story. The photography and characterizations are excellent. 
You may obtain further information or the loan of the film 
by writing to English Films Inc., British Information Serv- 
ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

What were the factors which caused Fred Watson to be- 
come an inmate of an Approved School? What is_an Ap- 
proved School? After reading this true-life story, how do 
you think an Approved School compares with an American 
Retorm School? Do you think it was a good idea to let Fred 
go back to his home? Why? Do you think there was a good 
chance he would “go straight”? (As a matter of fact, he has 
done so since he was discharged.) Why was he willing to 
go back to the school after he had run away” Do you think 
the head master handled him well? What were Fred’s good 
qualities? Do you think he was ever a bad boy? Give reasons 
(Concluded on page 2-T) 
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For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


How do you account for the fact that people seem to be 
growing more indifferent to religion today? Does religion 
help to stabilize families? How? 

Now that women have been emancipated and share in 
the tasks of earning a living, are they, generally speaking, 
happier? How do you account for the fact that in the former 
totalitarian countries women were compelled by law to 
return to the kitchen? In what sense is economic equality 
good for women as well as for the home? 


ACTIVITY SUGGESTION 

Have some students volunteer to write a case history of a 
“bad” boy. Apply to these cases a psychological and socio- 
logical analysis of the problem to illustrate the modern 
approach to juvenile delinquency. Point out the difficulties 
in prescribing a cure for each case. 


REFERENCES 


Gavian, R.W., Gray, A.A., 
Social Order. Heath, 1934. 

Stern, Bernhard J. The Family: Past and Present. 
Century, 1938. 

“Whither Family Life?” Special section by Bradley Buell and 
Marion Robinson. Survey Mid-Monthly, December, 1946. 


United Nations (pp. 10, 11) 


If we are to become citizens of the world we must first 
learn how the United Nations works, This is a “procedural” 
routine that we have to master before we can participate in 
the “substantive” matters that make the United Nations our 
greatest instrument for the preservation of peace. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

In what way does the General Assembly differ from the 
United States Congress? In what way is it similar? 

The chief force behind the work of the General Assem- 
bly is “public opinion.” Define public opinion, What instru- 
ments control public opinion? How can the General Assem- 
bly make sure that the people everywhere will know the 
true facts of any crisis if the information will be funnelled 
through a great many nationalistic propaganda machines 
whose policies may be critical of the U. N.? 


and Groves, E.R. Our Changing 


Appleton- 





NOTICE 


Teachers are reminded that the Semester Review Test 
will appear as a sfpplement on May 19. If you are plan- 
ning to incorporate the quiz as part of your Current Events 
review, remove it from your package when it arrives. 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 12) 
I. Honie Sweet Home: 1b, 2a, 3c, 4b, 5b, 6a, 7b. 
II. Changing American Family: 1(0); 2(0); 3(0); 4(T); 
5(T). 
III. United Nations: 1d, 2a, 3a. 


IV. Faces in Review: 1-Herbert Hoover. 2-Harold Stassen. 


Answers to “Sharpen Your Wits” (p. 24) 
Music for Millions: 1-b; 2-a; 3-a; 4-b; 5-d; 6-c. 
To Each Its Own: 1-f; 3-c; 3-a; 4-h; 5-e; 6-b; 7-i; 8-d; 9-g. 
Slow Burn: 1l-a; 2-f; 3-d; 4- h; 5-b; 6-g; 7-c; 8-e. 
Slow Joe: A-3; B-1; C-3; D-2. 
Families on Trial: 1-d; 2-a; 3-b. 
Word Game: 1- '-palm; 2 sally; 3- pound; 4-pale; 5-light. 


For English Classes 


(Concluded) 


for your answer. Could this have happened in an American 
city? Do you think it could have happened in any big city? 
Would it happen in the country? Give reasons for your 
answer. ; 


Home Fire Burns (p. 19) 


Describe the Scottish family. Does this resemble an Amer- 
ican family? Remember this poem was written more than 
150 years ago. Do you think this kind of family life will 
always exist? Tell the story of the poem. 


The American Giant (p. 21) 


Even Paul Bunyan had a family — on a very large scale. 
However, he was not renowned as a family man. How many 
children had he? What makes you think they were as for- 
midable as their father? How was Paul’s wife dressed? What 
kind of house do you suppose they lived in? See if you can 
make up a story of a visit to Paul’s loved ones by a normal 
high school boy or girl. 


Saturday Night at Eight (p. 25) 


Everybody's first dance is a big affair. What factors 
helped to make Bob’s shyness greater than many boys’? How 
do most young people learn to dance? How did Bob learn? 
Do you think Bob’s mother really had tears in -her eyes as 
she saw him go off in the car? What small acts or speeches 
show you, the reader, that his parents were not so indifferent 
as he had thought? What finally convinced him of their in- 
terest? Why didn’t they come right out and say they were 
interested? Is it normal for parents to act as they did? Do 


you think it would have helped Bob if they had discussedy 


his fears with him? Give reasons for your answer. Do you 
consider this family normal? What shows that they were on 
good terms with one another? Do you think the girl was a 
typical girlP Do you think the girl’s parents acted the same 
way as Bob’s? Give reasons for your answer. 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
May 12, 1947 


For Social Studies 


The Airplanes’ Problem — Safety, Service, and Public 
Relations. ’ 

Aviation Opens New Countries in the Global Age. 

Steamships Span the Seven Seas — Recovery of Oggan - 
Transport Waits on Travel and Trade, 


For English Classes 


Blue Storm — An aviation feature by Antoine de St. 
Exupery. 

I'm Learning to Read in College — By Charles F. 
Gleason, Jr. 

They Laughed at East Winds (The Brownings) — 

y Katharine E. Wilkie. 
The Hyphen — By Agnes N. Bass. 
The Cardiff Giant — A story by Carl Carmer. 
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How Shall We Teach Them History? 


NE OF America’s foremost experts 

on international affairs, Vera Mi- 
cheles Dean, research director of the 
Foreign Policy Association, gives us 
some pointed suggestions for teaching 
world history, in an article in the Na- 
tional Parent Teacher: 


Lessons of World War Il 


One of the most striking — and alarm- 
ing — lessons we have learned since 
World War II*is that even people who 
are generally regarded as well informed 
suffer from woeful ignorance about the 
historical development of nations, of- 
ten including their own. Because of 
this ignorance rather than because of 
conscious ill-will, most of us frequently 
misunderstand or misinterpret the ac- 
tions of various nations. As a result, 
although we usually believe that the 
foreign policy of the United States is 
determined by worthy motives, we tend 
to attribute evil motives to other coun- 
tries. Yet if we were more familiar with 
the history of these countries, their 
policies might seem to us as justifiable 
as our OWN. 

How then, shall we teach our chii- 
dren history so that, when they come to 
deal with other nations, they will do 
so on the basis of certain knowledge 
rather than prejudice or misapprehen- 
sion? Here are five considerations to 
bear in mind: 


Teach Actual Life 


First, history should be taught in 
such a way as to arouse the child’s in- 
terest in the actual life of other peo- 
ples. A mere recital of chronological 
data, with the barest reference to the 
leading personalities of a nation’s his- 
tory, tends to deaden natural curiosity. 


Moreover, a child is not so much in- 
terested in what happened in France 
under Charlemagne, or in China at the 
time of the building of the Great Wall, 
as in what is happening right now in 
France or China. Especially is he in- 
terested in what is happening to the 
people he is most concerned with, the 
children in those countries — how they 
live, and what they study, what games 
they play, what they think. 


Link Past and Present 


Second, a constant effort should be 
made to show the connection between 
ancient history and the events of our 
times. It is not surprising that many 
children fail to get excited about Julius 
Caesar or Pericles. But one can stimu- 
late their imagination by pointing out 
the influence of the Roman Empire on 
the doctrines of Mussolini, or the in- 
fluence of Athenian democracy on the 
struggle of modern Greeks to preserve 


their liberty. 


Avoid Chronolog‘cal Approach 


Third, it is essential to teach history 
not vertically, by running through the 
history of a given nation from earliest 
times to the present, but horizontally, 
surveying the development of many 
nations throughout a given period. This 
method teaches the child a most impor- 
tant lesson that must be learned by all 
those who are trying to build inter- 
national organization: that the growth 
of nations has been unequal. Some have 
forged far ahead for a long period. only 
to fall behind, but later to re-emerge 
stronger than ever. Others seem to stag- 
nate for centuries and then suddenly 
make a dramatic appearance on the 
world stage. We must try to show the 


3-T 


child the reasons for this inequality in 
development — reasons explainable by 
geographic, political, and economic fac- 
tors as well as by the character of the 
people. 


What Do Others Think of Us? 


Fourth, the child should be given an 
opportunity to find out how his country 
looks to other nations. At one time or 
another most of us have been shocked 
to discover that American actions and 
policies, which seem natural and even 
virtuous to us, appear to others as 
selfish and even sinister. Children 
should read books like Nehru’s World 
History, which gives a picture of the 
world’s development as seen by a dis- 
tinguished Indian. That picture is fo- 
cused on the .growth of the peoples of 
Asia, so little studied here, rather than 
on that of the Western peoples. We 
should try to obtain similar books writ- 
ten by the Russians, the Chinese, the 
Latin Americans — hoping that other 
peoples will also find out how their 
actions look to us. 


Nations Are Like Humans 
Fifth, we should teach the child that 


relations between nations are in es- 
sence relations between human beings. 
Just as we do not expect perfect con- 
duct from the members of our own fam- 
ily or of our community, so we cannot 
expect nations, including our own, to be 
always unselfish and generous. We must 
learn not to expect 2 utopia. If we do, 
we shall be disappointed. 

To sum up, we must all of us, through 
the teaching of history, bring our chil- 
dren to understand the motives that 
inspire the actions of other peoples. 
And, having done this, is it too much 
to hope that we can make that under- 
standing the cornerstone of our country’s 
foreign policy? (National-Parent Teach- 
er, February, 1947.) 





and 


READING CLINIC. The Reading Clin- 
ic Staff, Department of Psychology, 
Temple University, will again sponsor 
its annual Institute on Developmental 
Reading, beginning June 23 and end- 
ing June 27. Beginning with the 1947 
Reading Clinic Institutes, a thrée-year 


New: 


evaluation program has been initiated- 


This will make it possible for Boards of 
Education to send delegates for the 
dual purpose of organizing new pro- 
grams and of evaluating existing pro- 
grams. The activities of the one-week 
institute are planned to meet the needs 


of clinical workers, vocational guid- 
ance directors, and teachers in elemen- 
tary, secondary schools, and colleges. 
Enrollment is limited by advance regis- 
tration. For the program and other in- 
formation, write to Dr. Emmet A. Betts, 
Director of the Reading Clinic, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
FAMILY MONEY MANAGER. If you 
are wondering where your money goes, 
the Institute of Life Insurance, 60 East 
42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y., will send you 
“The Money Manager and Money De- 
tective.” It is designed to make budget 
planning as easy as possible. There are 
two charts containing such items as 
rent, taxes, insurance, debts owed, food, 
household operating expenses, etc. The 
folder can be used for family budget 
planning or as an activity device in a 
social problems or economics class. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR 
UNESCO. The United States is a mem- 
ber of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
whose purpose it is to promote collabor- 
ation among the nations through educa- 
tion, science, and culture. UNESCO's 
charter calls for associating with the 
work of the organization the principal 
interested bodies in a country. Accord- 
ingly, the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO has made a re- 
port of its first meeting held in Sep- 
tember, 1946. It contains information 
on the aims, program, and organiza- 
tion of the National Commission. (U.S. 
National Commission for UNESCO: 
Report on the First Meeting. Catalog 
No. §1.50:14. Sup’t. of Documents, 
Gov't. Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., 25c.) 
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METAL STRIPS 
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cooperation of the ° ° ° 


UNITED NATIONS VARNISHED FOR PROTECTION 
AND EXTRA 


HIS magnificent reproduc- PANS 

tion of the Flags of the 
United Nations is the only 
representation of the flags in this form —a strikingly 
handsome and desirable addition to the classroom. Pro- 
duced at a cost of thousands of dollars, it was published 
to distribute FREE TO ALL WHO ENTER THEIR ORDERS 
(new or renewal) FOR 10 OR MORE COPIES OF ANY 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE THIS SPRING. The chart will 
be sent promptly upon confirmation of order this fall. 
TO GET FLAG CHART ORDER NOW! 


Our PROTECTIVE ORDER COUPON guarantees you against loss. If you connot use 
the magazines when your new classes convene, you may cancel without obligation. 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


The Nation’s Unique Weekly. 
Classroom Magazines — | 
Tailored-to-Fit Specific Subjects 

in the School Curriculum 

A Variety of Editions — guaran- 
tees you the Perfect Classroom 
Magazine for your subjectf 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: A weekly news magazine 
for upper elementary and junior high school classes 
in Geography, Civics, general Social Studies and 
English. 45c per semester. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC: 

COMBINATION EDITION: Includes all the content 
of Social Studies and Advanced English editions — 
the only double-duty magazine for high school! 
classrooms. One magazine does the job for those 
who teach or take both English and Social Studies: 
in high school. 75¢ per semester. 

Social Studies Edition: For senior high school 
classes in American History, Problems of Democ 
racy, and World Problems. 60c per semester, 

Advanced English Edition: For classes in Lit] 
erature, Advanced Composition, Creative Wri 
ing, and Speech. 60c per semester. 


WORLD WEEK: For classes in World History, Geog- 
raphy, Current Affairs, and for classes in Civics — 
Grades 8, 9, and 10. 50c per semester. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH: A magazine of Practical 
Everyday English, Language Mechanics, and the 
Communication Arts . . . for Grades 8, 9, and 10 in 
General and Academic English courses and for ALL 
Business and Vocational English courses. 60c per 
semester. 


PREP: For Occupational Information, Vocational 
Guidance, and Home Room groups of students pre- 
paring for careers in business, industry, agriculture, 
or homemaking. 60c per semester. 

a 


Not merely classroom papers — BUT WEEKL 
MAGAZINES DESIGNED FOR YOUR SUBJECT. 


Rates shown are for 5 or more subscriptions to o 
oddress. Free Teacher Edition with 10 or more. 
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Scholastic Magazines 
220 East 42nd Street 


Enter my order as follows: 





New York 17, N. Y. 


_____Junior Scholastic 
____ World Week 





Enter my order for September as 
indicated. | may revise this order 
in any way within 3 weeks after 


_____Practical English 
Prep 





receiving the first issue of the 
semester. By ordering now, | am 
also qualified for the special offer 


Senior Scholastic 


Combination Edition ..... 





of a FREE UNITED NATIONS 
FLAGS CLASSROOM CHART. 


—____Social Studies Edition 
_____Advanced English Edition 
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